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INTRODUCTION. 


Arter along and careful consideration of several di 
modes of carrying out the Archwological Survey of Indin, 


early as possible, the examination of the better known pro- 
vinces. Untriedand logists would have 
the advantage of and scrutinizing the published 
accounts of their and would thus learn more 


iy. 
Lleft Caloutta in the middle of February 1871, and after 
paying a visit to Jaunpur, to make plans of ali the 
‘mosques of the Sharki Kings, I proceeded to Agra, where, 


ried on with advantage, I thought it beet to Besin with’ 
survey of the two great capitals of the Mug! 

Agra and Delhi, which could be continued, without interrup- 
tion, during the hot season and rains. To Mr, Carlleylo I 


Assi the survey of Agra, and to lar the survey of 
Dalke Both works were completed 1871,and-my 
two assistants were thus ready to tak earl 





‘West Provinces as the scene of operations. For the pur. 
poses of the survey, I divided the whole country into threo 
nearly equal sections: all the districts to the north of the 
Jumna forming the northern or Agra section ; those to the 
west of the Grand Trunk Road running from Agra to Indore 
forming the south-west or Ajmer section; and those to the 
east of the road forming the south-east or Bundelkhand sec- 
tion, To Mr. Carlleyle I entrusted the surrey of Rajputana, 
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interest, but as many of these places had already been more 
or less completely described, my assistants were duly warned 
not to waste their time in doing over again that which had 
already been done. ‘Thus Mr. Beglar, who was to visit Kha- 
jurflo, was told not to make copies of insriptions or lans of 
the temples, as these had already been done by myself ; each 
faasistant was also furnished with a copy of the reprint of my 
four previous Archeological ava kind of guide from 
which they could learn what still remained to be 


MEMORANDUM OF INSTRUCTIONS. 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY OY INDIA. 





of my four Ai ical Reports, the reprint of which 

mein your bands, wil also ow you what has already 

' fore, so that the whole of your time and atten- 

be directed to the acquisition of fresh information, 
being wasted in doing old work over again. 

ough I feel that you fully understand the general 

‘object of your present employment as an assistant 

ical Survey of India, yet I think it will be 

of the objects of your research 

more precisely and fully detailed. I have therefore drawn 


He 


! 
i 


during your present tour. 
is not limited to broken sculptures, old build. 








‘and mounds of rains, but includes everything that 

to. the world’s history. From their size and 

number, ym 
t branch of archwology. the 
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the only remains of bygone times. ‘The study of architec 
tural remains is therefore one of the most important objects 
of most Indian archmologists, But our researohes should be 
extended to all ancient remains whatever that will help to 
illustrate the manners and customs of former times. Some 
of! the more obvious and interesting of these objects of 
research will bo noted hereafter 
‘The nature of the information to be sought for can only be 
indicated in general terms. It should, however, always 
include the following points :— 
.—The various names of the place reported upon, and 
their origin or derivation. 
2.—Tho date of its foundation, either historical or trad 


8. Téa themer extent an chown by existing gates or by 
ee tes, a8, well as by Lines ef old bricks 


tradition. 

4—A jtion of the principal buil whether 
bien dery 
colour of the materials employed, whether oak, 
marble, sandstone, brick, &. The 
should include the form and size of each Pulling 
with any special peculiarities, either of style or of 
Crear ai tip and also the cost if Roply be 


tained. 
5—The ‘tl he oii written or traditional, of each 


il pan of sack principal building, and a 
section of at least one Talo typical of each 


style, 
Racial ae ba only for their histor. 
‘cul interest, but they are worth preserving on that account 
alone, although thoy may bo otherwise insignificant. Such, 
for invtance, fa the small moeque of Hoshan-ad-daulah in the 
Chindni Chauk at Delhi, where Nadir Shah sat for soveral 
Hours, yaile plundér and massnoro were going on all around 
may be remarkable for their beauty 
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say generally, that whatever is striking either in form or 
in design is worthy of preservation, 

Where there aro many buildings, all need not be described 
in full, but any special differences should be noted. ‘The 
selection of the best typical specimens must be left entirely 
to the taste and judgment of the assistant employed on 
this duty. 

‘T would especially call attention to the singular beauty 
of some of the flowered ornaments in stucco, which are to 
be found in many of the old Pathin tombs and musjids. 
They are, I believe, generally in white, and in relief, with 
either a blue or a red ground. 

The best specimens of the gorgeous ornamentation in 
glazed tiles of various colours should also be noted, as the 
Grt has now been lost in India, and the few specimens which 
still exist have been as much injured by the hands of the 
spoiler as by the hand of time. Some of the flowered 

tems in this style are yery rich in colour and delicate 
in treatment. 

Our knowledge of the ancient architecture of India is 
at present very limited. We have some splendid monoliths 
and wonderful rock-hewn caves; also several ornamented 
stupas with thei surrounding colonnades, as well as some 
sculptured pillars of a Buddhist railing at Gaya, which are 
almost certainly of the age of Asoka, B. ©. 250. Of the 
time of the Indo-Scythians, from 100 B. ©. to 100 A. D., 
we possess no actual building, but we have numerous 
representations of their architecture in the sculptured scenes 
on the pillars nt Mathura, where also have been discovered 
several full-sized bases and capitals of pillars, which corres- 
Fond with the examples, in the sculptured medallions, 

10 sculptures of the same period from the Yusufzai district 
to the west of the Indus, though less valuable, from being 
entirely devoid of inscriptions, are perhaps more importan 
‘as ilJustrations of architecture, as they show decided modi- 
fication and extension of the Greek uso of the acanthus 
folinge. Judging from two or three full-size capitals of 
singular ‘beauty, and from several specimens of arcades 
or elevations of buildings, I think that this style, when 
recovered, will most probably give us several novel and 
weg for the treatment of the exteriors of our 
of 


Gupta period, which extends from A. D, 78 
819, we hinve no certain examples except anaaith plc, 
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and some sculptured tatives of the exteriors of build~ 
ings. But, ju these, and from the 5) 
execution of their gold coins, there can be no doubt that 
architecture was in a very flourishing state their 
rule. Many of the cave excavations of Western India 
Velong to this period, as well as several of the scul 
found at Mathura, In these examples the scanthus folingo 
of the capitals has given place to animals. 

generally lions or bulls, but there are also fubulous 
animals with human faces, which recall the style of 
‘Assyrian and Persepolitan architecture, 

In examining ancient buildings, one of the chief points 
to be attended to is the presence of inscriptions, and moro 
especially of such as, from their position, show that they 
were designed to record the ori erection, In the 
‘absence of such an inscription, the records of pil should 
be searched for, as they ate sometimes found of dates nearly 
‘as old as the buildings themselves. The stones should also 
be carefully examined for mason’s marks, which are 
absent from old buildings, and which, if numerous, 
serve to give a tolerably complete alphabet of the characters 
in use when the structure was . In all temples the 
nature of the sculptures over the entrance door, and also 
over the entrance of the potas, sie noted. From 
them we can generally determine the original purpose of 
the building, as it was the usual practice to place the 
figure of the god to whom the temple was, dedicated 
over the middle of the doorway, while the side niches were 
occupied either by figures of the other two members of the 
Hindu rind, or'by lis wives, or by other representations of 
bimself, Thus the Zeli Mandar at Gwalior, which was ori« 

nally dedicated to Vishnu, as shown by the figure of 
Garvd over the lofty entrance door, was afterwards taken 
possession of by the Saivas, who added a lower doorway 
with a figure of their own ea ant a “ling ‘4 
inside. Similarly, I have seen Brahmanical temples occupied 
by the Jains, who do not appear to have been more scrupu- 
Jous than the Saivas, 

‘When puro Jaina templos are met, with, they should ba 
closely and carefully examined, and any differences that 
may be detected between them and Bi ‘ical temples 
in their general design, or in their interior nts, oF 
external decoration, should be specially noted. Enquiry 
should also be made whether these differences are common 
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to Jaina temples, and whether there is any noticeable or 
well known peculiarity of style or design that is character- 
istic of Jaina architecture. 

a fretted oats of Hindu temples are often of 
singular beauty, which is not surpassed by the finest speci« 
mens of Goins fretwork. "All the finer ckamples of ‘these 
ceilings should be noted, stating their sizo and the general 
nature of the design. 

In many of the older villages will be found fragments 
‘of soulpture, together with curiously shaped or coloured 
stones, collected together under some large treo, generally 
cither's banyan or a pippal. In the samo places also, as 
T have been informed, are sometimes found stone celta and 
splintered arrow-heads of stone. On the sculptures I havo 
frequently found traces eet but pats anti lly 
these fragmentary remains, heay jer under the vil 
trees, are much worn by the. dail fr itations of water. ss 
anointments of red lead to which they are subjected. ‘They 
serve, however, to show What was the religion of the former 
‘occupants of the village when the sculptures were executed. 

Connected with the stone celts ate the large earthen 
barrows, stone circles and stone houses or dolmens, which 
are found in many of the hilly fs) of India, ‘The positions 
and dimensions of all theso should be noted for further 
esearch and future excavation, Smaller monuments may 
pera bo opened at once, as the work would not occupy 

ore than a few days; but all the larger barrows. must 
left for more leisurely exploration, Monoliths or menhira 
are more rarely found; but these, as well as dolmens 
ciroles, need not be looked for in any place except where 
stone is plentiful, and in positions where their removal would 
five more trouble than the procuring of similar stones from 
quarry, For this reason, such Buddhist topes as wero 
erected on hills, have been iy apared by spoiler, 
While those built in the plain afforded the most temp! 
quarries of dressed stones, or burnt bricks ready for removal, 
think it also desirable that attention should be given 
to the many rude but curious agricultural implements which 
are still used in the less frequented districts to the south of 
the Jumna. Their names should be noted, and a rough 
sketch made of each implemont, showing the material of 
which Re Riry He ee As the ee for ed 
implement different parts vary in different 
tricts, all these changes should be carefully noted. 





of which many curious specimens 
the districts to the south of the Jumna, although the poople 
will ly produce other messures before Europeans. 
The old measures are usually made of joints of bambu, or 
of brass or iron, and more rarely of hard wood. | Ovoasi 
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In the Gangetic provinces these old measures have lonj 

disappeared, and the names are no longer remembered; 

ft by scholars, as occurring in Sanskrit books. It is 
‘an object therefore to obtain as many independent values 
as possible for such of these old measures as still exist, 
with the view of determining the capacities of those men- 
tioned in anciont Sanskrit works. Drawings of the vessels 
should be made to scale, and their capacity in cubic inches 
determined by actual ‘measurement, I have found both 
mustard seed and poppy seed very convenient for this 
purpose, 

T would also draw attention to some of the records on 
Sati pillars, which are very numerous in the hilly countries 
to the south of the Jumna, where stone is plentiful. ‘These 
are generally single, upright slabs, somewhat like the com- 
mon head-siones of Christian graves. Some take the form 
of square pillars with capitals, while many of the more 
modern monuments have canopies, supported on open pillars, 
and may readily be mistaken for Muhammacdan tombs. 

The greater number of the Sati monuments are of little 
or no interest, and present nothing. but. the usual figure of 
a woman's arm placed between emblems of the sun and moon, 
and accompanied by a short inscription, giving the date of 
the burning of the sati with her husband’s body. But as 
some of the longer records give the name of the village, and 
of the reigning king, they may afford valuable aid both to 
history and to phy. ‘For instance, I found a Sati 
pillar’ in. the old villago of Miydna about 100 miles to the 
south of Gwalior, on which it is recorded that it was sot 
up ‘during the reign of the great Maharaja Sri Sultan 

jayiguddin, who ruled over Ohandcri and Mindu.’ ‘This 
was Ghins shah of Malwa, whose capital was Mindu, and 
whose dominions, as we learn from this short inscription, 
certainly extended to Chanderi on the east, and to Miydna 


ane lanes ti pillars also ypresen| 

.e larger Sat ive a sculptured ro ta 
tion of the mannér of death of tho sati's husband. In this 
way we leam whether he was a horse soldier or a foot 
soldier, and what were the kinds of weapons in use at the 
time. Colonel Tod mentions that on the sea coast of 
Gujarat some of tho Sati pillars haye representations of 
ships, showing that the sati’s husband must have peri 

at sea, either in fight or by wreck. It will be there- 
fore to take a note of all Sati monuments that are interesting, 
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either for their peculiar design and sculptured orriaments, 


or for their inscriptions, 
Tho last point which I will notice hore is the distribution 


of races, a subject of great interest and importance for the 
illustration of ian story. ‘Dariog my ‘tavola havo 


tants, In this way I have obtained much valuable informa- 
tion as to the distribution of races. 

Thavo thus been able to show that the Jajhotiya Brah- 
mans ate rarely found beyond the limits of the ancient king- 
dom of Jajhoti; and as there are also Jajhotiya Baniyas, 
{he thee af Sorta, Sarourye Se Srfundriga, Kenalye 

» a of Sarjupdriya, Kanojiya 
and Gaur Brahmans; and not derived from Yajurhota, as 
native Sanskirt scholars assert. 

Tnformation collected in this way may not be more than 

correct as to numbers, but I see no reason to 
doubt its ‘accuracy as to the names of the various 
classes who inhabit any particular village. 


(Signed) A. CUNNINGHAM, Major General, 
Director General, Archaological Survey of India,” 


In carrying out these instructions, the following places 
tare Scr ad, Me gw ay ear, aoa 
sevent otog me ives of various lu buil 
of ay Artes illustrations of the architecture of the 
Chindels, taken from the beautiful temples at Khajurdho 


and Mahoba. 


Bateswar. dio - 
Bhind. 

Mai Tabet 
Mi a 
Danwi. Udaypar. 
Matsa : 

‘ 
: 
Panos. 


‘The following places have been visited by Mr. Oarlleyle, 
sein has bas Sy baattane bv ibsowastog severed Nope 
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inscriptions, ono of which, dated in the Samvat year 498, is 
specially valuable in furnishing wt with the’ alphabetic 
Clarctevs in uso during that particular century, of which 
proviously we had no authontio example. 


Rupbis, Bairht, 
Uncha Pabitr, 





‘My own researches were at Mathura, where I made 
many valuable discoveries of insoriptions and soulptures of 
very carly date, ‘The necessity of visiting Gaur and Sunargaon, 
in connexion with the prom publication of Mr. Raven- 
shaw’s photographs of the ruins of Gaur, obliged me to give 
up my intended plan of completing the examination of the 
Northern section of the North West Provinces. ‘The places 
which I visited were the following :— 


Mathara, Kiyal. 
Bithi. Taynagar. 
Garhwi. Nongarh 
Latiya. Di 
Akhanda. St 
haar. Bikrampur. 
shsiira. Pandua, 
Art. Gaur. 
Buddha Gaya, Hazrat Pandus, 
Prig Bodhi. Malda, 
Gaya, Rajmabal. 
Yasbtivans. 
Shien, Delhi. 
Bibi. Lakior, 
Bajaona. 


‘The results of my researches are described in the following 
BEE Tit fhe enoeption of the ration 

‘uhammadan cities of Gaur, 
eceount of which I reserve for future tion, 
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‘The Report now submitted consists of the following docu- 


ments :-— 
1. Report of researches at various places inthe Gnn- 
ier from Mathura to Lakhisarai, during 

(971-72, ae Seal Cunningham, illus- 


tions at Delhi darin the summer 
o oa Mr. J. D, Beglar, illustrated by 


8. Pe pee lorations at Agra di the sum 
seen by ate f"Carliefie, lustrsted 


4. reece esti places between the 
fumna and the Narbadda to the south-east of 
Agra, ee Beglar, illustrated 


ieee aaa cakoed fo Mr. le of his re- 
searches in Rajputana during 1871-72, but I hope to be 
His leidr some of which give fall nud inteesticg details ct 
i ‘some of which give int o 
Posts 
A. CUNNINGHAM, Major General, 
Director General, Archaological Survey of India, 
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REPORT OF OPERATIONS OF THE ARCHHOLOGICAL SURVEY 
OF INDIA FOR THE SEASON 1871-72. 


Ix of Indian Antiquities, it would be a great con- 
venient we could make some temporary: arrangement 
of styles or poriods that would divide our daily increasi 

ble to which refer- 


materials into small and managea 
ence could be made as to similarities and differences of 
treatment, without committing ourselves to any system or 
theory which we might afterwards have to abandon. But 
at present our knowledge of the Archwological remains of 
India is too limited to enable us to draw hard and fast lines 
Betoun tho diferent styles of building, orto delarmiae the 
periods at which those may have been adopted by any parti- 
ula poplen or races appears to me, Mein Vane 
Jadicious arrangement to divide our prescot materials, as far 
&s posible into a fow distinctly marked chronlogial groups 
wi can afterwards be redistributed, when our increased 
and more matured knowledge shall have provided us with 
the necessary amount of information for a more minute and 
appropriate Homonclature. 
would, therefore, divide all the remains at present known 
to us into a number of distinct and broadly named Chrono- 
logical Sections, which would servo to indicate clearly the 
date of each period, while the whole would form a contin- 
nous and connected series illustrative of the history of 
Indian Art. ‘Tho great advantage of such a chronological 
arrangement is its safoty, a8 it disturbs nothing, and is not 
; while it seems to indicate the exact ‘period to 


which the particular style belongs, 
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‘The following groups into which, for the present, I propose 
to divide the Archeological remains of Iadia, I would name 
as follows :-— 


HINDU PERIOD, 
B. ©, 1000 T0 A. D. 1200, 
1.—Axowato, from B. C, 1000 to 260. 
‘—Ixv0-Gnxctax, from B, ©. 260 to 67, 
—Inpo-Sormmax, from B, C. 67 to A. D. 819, 
‘—Ixp0-Sassaxtay, from A. D. $19 to 700, 
Mxpiavat, Bratntante, from A. D. 700 to 1200, 
-—Mopeu Buaunaxto, from A, D. 1200 to 1750. 


MUHAMMADAN PERIOD. 
A. D, 1200 0 1760, 
1-—Guont Paras, with overlapping arches, from A, D. 1101 
to 1289, 


2.—Kurtst Patan, with horseshoo arches, from A. D. 1280 to 1921. 
Sroautax Parwax, with sloping walls, from A. D. 1321 to 1450. 

4.—Aromsax, with cular walls, 

—Bexcant Paruax, from A. D. 1200 to 1500. 

"—Jaunront PaTnax, from A. D. 1400 to 1500. 

"—Eanry Mvomat, from A. D. 1556 to 1628. 

Lats Muanat, from A. D, 1628 to 1750. 




















HINDU ARCHITECTURE. 
‘1,—Ancuaro Penson, 

‘The earliest remains that are found in India aro funeral 
mounds, or barrows of earth; circles, cromlechs, and mono- 
Tiths of stone ; celts and other implements, both of stone and 
bronze; personal ornaments of metal; and a large number 
of coins, both in silver and copper, which are commonh 
Known as punch-marked, from being’ generally marked wit 
a number of small symbols made with separate punches. 
‘he great barrows of Lauriya in Champiran and of Srivasti 
and Ajudhiya in Oudh, are simply earthen elupas, and must, 
therefore, have preceded the ago of Asoka. As they do not 
appear to be Buddhist works, itis probable that they may be 
even earlier than the age of Buddha himself, or prior to B, O. 
500. ‘The unknown centuries during which all these differ- 
ent kinds of rude monuments were in use, I propose to call 
by the general name of the “ Ancuarc Paxton,” which will 
jnelude all the earlier works of both the Aryan and Dravid- 


ian races, 
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To the Aryans belong the stone walls of old Raj or 
Kusigtrapura, the capital of Bimbisira, as well as the Jara- 
sandha-ka-Baithak and the Baibhir and Sonbhanddr caves, 
all of which date certainly as early as B. 0.500, Tho 
Ancnato Pzriop I would close at 200 B. O., when the rude 
workmen of India were first brought into close contact with 
the artists of Greece, by the establishment of an independ- 
ent Greek monarchy in the Kabul valley. From this time 
the native money of North-Western borrows many of 
its designs from the coinage of the Grecks, while its archi- 
tecture and military system, a chronology and ia astronomy, 
all show very strong traces of Greek influence, 


2.—Ixpo-Gurctax Penrop. 


Penrop,” comprises most of the finest examples of Indian 
art, which belong almost exclusively to the age of Asoka, 
of honey-suckle and 


Ties dearly, wi tak be 
beaded mouldings, if not the work of Greek artists, show 
very able imitations of Greek design. ‘To this period belong 
the Great Stupas of Sinchi and Satdhfira near Bhilsa, the 
Buddhist railings or colonnades of Sinchi and Gaya, and 


on their coinage, it seems probable that tl effected little, 
if any, change in the religion and arts of Northern India. 
But ‘with the accession of the later 1 echereaee oF 
Tochari, the Greck mythology was at first suj ¥ 
Persian’ worship of th 

Buddhism, which was zealously adopted by Kanishka. ‘This 
change of religion, which certainly took place some time in 
the middle of the first century before. Christ, closes the 
Greek period, which thus lasted for about two centuries, or 
from 250 to 57 B. O, 


3—Ixno-Serrutas Penton. 

‘To the third, or Ivpo-Scrrutax, period belong most of the 
Buddhist and Jain sculptures and pillars which have been 
exhumed from the mounds of Mathura and from the ruined 
cities in the Yusuféai district. ‘To this period also belo 
the earliest of the Buddhist caves of Western India execu! 
by the Saka Prince Nahapina. ‘The influence of the Greek 
art of the preceding period is most strongly marked in the 
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northern sculpture and architecture by the much freer treats 
tment of the positions and drapery, aud by the very. general 
Tue of the ‘acanthus leaf for the ornamental foliage of 


capitals. 

Tn Tndia the Tndo-Soythian style was adopted, with somo 
important modifications, by the powerful Gupta family, which 
mont probably obtained dominion towards the end of ‘the first 
contury of tho Christian era, or about 78 A.D. From their 
{inscriptions we learn that the Gupta princes were Brahman 
ats, Ghich is also shown by the coin types of the later 
Kings, This change in the religion naturally effected a 
great alteration both in the sculpture and tho architecture, 
fs the former dealt with mew objects of worship, and the 
latter discarded both the stupa and the monastery. In the 
Brahmanical parts of No Trdia, therefore, the Indo- 
Scythian period was shortly succeeded by the Gupta period : 
Dut in Mathura and other great cities the Indo-Seythian style 
remained unchanged. In Southern India, the great Andi 
Kings, who excavated many of the finest caves in Nasik and 
Kasbari, were Buddhists, and accordingly the pillars in these 
caves belong to the same iyle as those of the Tndo-Seythian 

jod at Jn Kabul and the Panjab, where the 

‘do-Seythians still retained dominion, the style of art con- 
fiaued much the same, until it gradually gave way before the 
influence of Sassanian models. No exact date can be fixed 
for this change; but. as it appears from numerous coins to 
have been well established in the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury, its approximate period may be assigned to the frst half of 
the fourth century, or contemporary with the downfall of the 
Gupta dominion, which probably took placein A. D. 319. To 
the'same period belongs the rise of the great Chilukya family 
jn Southern India, and the extinction of the power of the 
‘Pallavas, who were most probably a Scythian race. 

‘The Indo-Seythian period thus lasted for nearly four 
centuries, or from the middle of the first century B. 6. down 
to the eatly part of the fourth century A. D. 


4,—Inp0-Sassantan Prniov. 

‘The influence of the Sassanians was perhaps most strongly 
felt in Sindh and Western Rajputana, where India and 
Persia came into direct contact ; but in North-Western 
India and the Panjab it was disseminated by the White Huns 
and the Little Yuchi, who successively held the Kabul valley. 
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‘The former were certainly fire-worshippers, and the latter 
were apparently Brahmanists ; but both had adopted the style 
of the in coinage, and as the date of this 
influence is well known, it isa convenient and well marked 
distinction to call it the Ixpo-Sassantaw period. This period 
I would extend down to A. D. 700, shortly after which the 
direct Persian influence was brought to a closo in Western 
India by the Mubammadan conquest of Sindh and Multan 
inA. D. 711. At this very time, also, great political changes 
would appear to have taken in Northern India, as 
the Brabmanist Tomars and Chindels of Delhi and Kha- 
juriho both date their rise from the first half of the eighth 
century, while the Brahman dynasty of Kabul supplanted 
the last of the Indo-Scythians towards the end of the 
same century. At the same time, also, the Réshtrakutas 
of Ghedi, achieved their independence’ art Ge tats 
extended their rule over Banitras on the west and 
Orissa on the east. 


5.—Meotavan Buauwaxto Pxniop, 

With the sudden outburst of Brahmanical power we find 
a corresponding change in the coinage, which, under these 
Brakmenist Princes, now shows the distinct Brahmani- 
cal types of a humped bull and a four-armed goddess. 
Brahmanical temples and sculptures now appear in great 
numbers, and all the prevailing styles of art, in archi« 
tecture, sculpture, and numismatics, are chiefly devoted 
to the illustrations of Brahmanism, I am’ therefore 
induced to call this the Brahmanical period; and as no 
undoubted Brahmanist temples have yet been found of 
an earlier date than the end of the seventh, or the beginning 
of the eighth century, the title of MxprvaL Branmanro 
period would appear to be especially appropriate. It is true 
that Buddhiso still continued to. Houteh fe several parts of 
India; but there seems good reason to belive that it had 
already begun to decline on the death of Harsha Varddhana 
in A. D. 648, and that few, if any, new buildings of im) 
tance wore erected by the Buddhists after the revival of 
Brahmanical power about the beginning of the eighth century. 
‘The close of the Mediaeval Brahmanic period I would assign 
to the end of the twelfth century, or about A. D, 1200, when 
the Mubammadans overran the Valley of the Ganges, and got 
Possession of the ancient kingdoms of Delhi, Kanauj, and 
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Gaur, To this period of five centuries belongs the greater 
umber of the existing temples of Northiom Tndia, comprisin; 

amort of the temples in, Ka ‘mir, Rajputana, Kbajuriho, an 

Ouuts,. To the latter half of this period also_belong a large 
number of the temples of the Jain religion. Tt is true that 
Tunis had existed for many centuries previous. to this 
fines but I know of no Jain temples now remaining of 
f date earlier than 900 A. D., although there are numerous 
srnnins of Jain sculpture which belong to the early cen- 
fares of the Christian era, and some even to the first 
century before Christ. 


6.—Monmes Baanwamro Penton. 

‘At tho ond of the twelfth century, the sudden close of 
Hindu power put an immediate stop to the erection of 
wey buildings in the rich provinces of the valley of the 
Ganges; ‘but in the less accessible parts of India to the 

‘of the Jumna, in RAjputana and in Bundelkhand, 
some fine temples arose, which are not unworthy of eom- 

Moon with the stately structures of the more fortunat 
Period which preceded the Mubammadan conquest; | OF 
These perhaps the most remarkable is the noble pillar of vietory 
trectal by Rana Kumbho in Chifor, At Lahor and Thanesar, 
St Mathura and Kanoj, at Banfras and Jaunpur, at 
Gaya and Bihir, the combined intolerance and rapacity of 
the Musalmans were directed against the principal temples, 
uf of which were destroyed or desecrated, and there- 
fe left to fall into ruin, and tho idols were cither 
{oGken or earried away to Delhi to be trodden under tho 
fat of the conquerors, ‘Throughout the valley of the 
Gi from ‘Thanesar to Bihiir, the most famous, and 
therefore tho finest, of the Hindu temples, were ruthlessly 
overthrown, partly to persecute the idolater, and partly to 
furnish cheap materials for mosques. Of the places which 
escaped or resisted the fierce onslaughts of Muhammad 
Cie Bim and Ititmish, some fell before the ruthless hand 
ef Almud-din Khilji,. and the remainder were swept away 
by. te ‘vindictive bigotry of Sikandar Ludi. During 

Ys Pathin rule, therefore, we can scarcely hope to mee 
with any fine examples of Hindu art in Northern India. 
We possess, however, the magnificent palace of Min Singh 
af Gealior, which escaped destruction only by the death of 
Sikandar Ludi during the siege of the fortress, which he 
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undertook for the Purpore of 0 the 
buildings of the infidels. For the modern period of Hindu 
art we must, therefore, look to the buildings which have been 
erected during the rule of the Mughals, and chiefly duri 
the tolerant reign of Akbar. For we know that @ secon 
raid against the Hindu temples was begun by the personal 
spite of Jabingir, and completed by the narrow-minded 
bigotry of Aurangzib, 

The former destroyed the great temple of Visveswara 
built by Raja Man Singh at Baniras at a cost of 36 lakhs 
of rupees, and built the Jimi Masjid on its site, The 
latter the it temple of Kesava Rai 


great temples of India, and built the Jami Masjid on its 
site. He also desecrated the fine temple built by Man 
Singh at Brindiban, and threw down the temple of Beni 
Miko at Bentean to gee asite for the small masjid with 
tall slender minars, which is so conspicuous an object on 
the Ganges. Many of the Hindu buildings of this period, 
as might be expected, show strong signs of the influence 
of Mulammadan art, more especially in the use of radiating 
domes and arches. Thus Man Singh’s temple at Brindiban 
is vaulted, and his temple of Visveswara at Baniras, now 
turned into a masjid, has both radiating arches and domes. 
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With the Musalman occupation of the valley of the 
Ganges in the end of the twelfth century, we enter upon an 
entirely now phase of Indian art, in the stately edifles. of 
the first Muhammadan rulers of India. Of the style which 

wrevailed during the sway of the Ghsznavi Princes in the 
Banjab, we are’ at prossat ontirely ignorant, but Fhare 
strong hopes that during the next working season we may 
find some remains of that early period. 

‘The existing Mubammadan buildings are so numerous 
and 60 different, and present so many varicties of form and 
ornament, that the common descriptions of them, as ether 
Pathan or Mughal, are quite ent to mark the ex. 
aremely diverse styles which at different periods, 
After a careful study of the Muhammadan buildings at 
Delhi, Bodaun, Aimer, Mathora, and in \- 
Western India, at Mulian and Lahdr in the Panjab, at 
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Koil, Etawa, Kanoj, Allabfbad, Jaunpur, and Bandas in the 
contfal Gangetic Valley, and at Gaur, the two Pinduas, 
Sunirgaon, and Bikrampur in Bengal, I have come to the 
conclusion’ that the architecture of the Pathn period may 
be sufficiently described in six different groups or sections, 
and that of the Mughal period in two sections. ‘These 
eight different groups I would distinguish by the following 
names, as descriptive of the periods during which they 
flourished. 
1,—Guont Patuan. 

‘This section might also be named the Indo-Pathan, as its 
most distinctive characteristic is the use of the corbelled or 
overlapping arch of the Hindus. Few temples of this 
period now remain; but they comprise some of the finest 
and most magnificent specimens of the Muhammadan 
architecture of India. It is not known exactly when the 
true radiating arch was introduced; but it must have been 
adopted at an early date, as soon as the supply of ready-dressed 
stone beams from the descorated temples of the Hindus 
failed. ‘The finest speci of this style are 
mosques of Kutb-ndain at Delhi and Ajmer, the gateway of 
the Jimi Musjid at Bedaun, and the tombs of Ititmish and 
his son Sultin G, at Delhi, There are no buildings now 
existing of the latter half of the Ghori rule, during the 
Jong reign of Balban and his son Kaikobdd. But the ruined 
tomb which is assigned to Balban has radiating arches, and 
L presume, therefore, that the Indian overlapping arch’ had 
already fallen into disuse during the peaceful reign of 
Naser-ud-din Mahmud, the youngest son of Iititmish, 


2.—Kurat Parnan. 

This section of the carly Muhammadan architecture of 
India, which came into use during the rule of the Khilji 
Aynasiy, ie principally distinguished by tho uso of orse- 
shoe arches, which aro generally ornamented with very rich 
cusps. ‘The principal specimens of this style are the Alli- 
Darwiza and Khizri Masjid at Delhi, and the great Tdgah at 
aps: all of which were buf during the prosperous rei 
of Als-ud-din Khiji,” Of thes, the finest example is tho Alki- 
Darvas, or southem gateway of the Kuth enclosure at 
Delhi, which is one of the most richly decorated buildings 


in India. 
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‘Tvautax Parnan, 
The chief characteristics of this style are the great slope and 
extreme thickness of the walls, "These ties first 
appear in the tomb of the Saint Rukn-ud-daolah in Multan, 
which is said to have been built by Tughlak himself, while 
Governor of the Southern Panjib, and in the tomb of 
Tughlak at Delhi, which was built by his son Muha. 
mad. Another specimen of the same style is the tomb of 
Kabir-ud-din Auliya at Delhi, now called Zdl Gumbas. 
Both of theso Delli tombs are distinguished by sloping walls, 
cusped arches, and panelling with white marble frames, The 
Multan tomb is of red brick, ornamented with panels of 
Glazed tile traceries of dark-biue, light-blue and white in 
many elaborate and intricate patterns. During the latter 
half of the Tughlak rule, the cusped arches and white marble 
panels fell into disuse, and the numerous examples of this 
iod which were built during the long reign of Firuz Tughlak 
ive preserved nothing of the sirlo except the massive slop- 
ing walls. Of this later period the most characteristic sp 
mens are the Khirki and Kalin Masjids at Delhi, which 
were built by Khan Jahin, the minister of Firuz; the Jami 
Masjid and Kotila of Firuzabad, which were built by Firuz 
himself, and the tomb of Firuz, which was erected’ by his 
son shortly after his death. All of these buildings show 
remains ae thick coat of plaster, which was no doubt 
originally panelled and painted of divers colours, 


4.—Arouax, 

During the rule of the Afghan dynasties of Zudi and 
Sdr the sloping walls of their Tater were altogether 
discarded, and the buildings of Sikandar Ludi and Shi 
Shah Sd are at once distinguished from those of the 
‘Tughlaks by their perpendic lls. Colour was ex- 
tensively employed for both inside and outside decora- 
tions, especially“in the grounds or: hollows of the stucco 
medallions and arabesque traceries, Glazed tiles were also 
used, but sparingly at flrst, for borders and small panels, 
Of this earlier perio, the best specimens are the tomb of 
Bahlol Ludi near Chirigh-Delhi, the Jami Masjid of 
Sikandar Ludi’s time at Khairpur, and the octagonal 
tomb at old Khairpur, assigned to Sikandar himself. ‘Te this 
class also belong the two octagonal tombs at Mubdrak. 
pur-Kotim and Khairpur, which Sayid Ahmad has ussigned 
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to the two Sayid kings, Mubitrak and Muhammad 
bin Farid, All these three tombs are of the same size, 
with perpendicular walls and sloping buttresses, and are 
so exactly alike that they would certainly seem to belong 
to tho same period. If Sayid Abmad’s assignment is cor~ 
rect, the introduction of this style of building must be 
thrown back about 15 years to A.D. 1435 instead of 1450. 
‘Afterwards, during the reign of the Sdr family, the stucco 
dmamentation was given up, and a much richer and more 
lusting eflect was obtained by the use of different coloured 
stones—red, white, grey and black. To this period belong 
the great masjid in the fort of Indrpat, called Zila-Kona, 
the Jamdli Masjid neax the Kutb Minar, and the Ifoth-ki- 
‘Masjid in old Delhi, For other buildings of this style, we 
have the well known tombs of Shir Shah and his father 
Husen Khan at Sassarim, and the two gateways called the 
Delhi Darwiza and Lal Darwiza of Shir Shah’s new city 
of Delhi. 








5.—Brvoatt Pavan. 

‘The style of the Muhammadan buildings of Bengal differs 
so widely from that of Northern India, that it must be placed 
in a separate section by itself, As far as Iam aware, the 
earliest Muhammadan buildings of Bengal belong to the reign 
of Sikandar, the son of Shams-ud-din lids, and the latest 
to Nusrat Shab, the son of Ala-ud-din Husen, thus covering 
a period of 180 years, from 1350 to 1630 A.D. Most of the 
Bengali buildings are of brick, and the poorness of the material 
‘seems to have cramped the genius of the architects, as their 
designs are always tame and feeble, and their ornamentation 
is confined to an endless and monotonous repetition of @ 
mullipl ry of potty details, ‘The oldest masjids are simply 
long brick barns with roofs supported on Hindu stone 

illars, and with a dreary length of wall outside, unbroken 
‘Tninars or recessed archways, The great masjid of 
Sikandar at Hazrat Pandua, which was builtin A. H. 770, 
or A. D, 1368, is tho finest and largest example of this style. 
Smaller spesimens may be seen at BihAr and at Pandua 
near Hughli, ‘The profuse employment of glazed tiles gave 
variety of colour, but added nothing to the tame outlines and 
feeble mouldings of the original brick designs. ‘The patterns 
of the glazed tiles also, being made up of a multi Moity of 
little parts of blue and white, are generally poor ‘and ineect- 
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ive, Most of the glazed tile buildings are now mere ruins ; 
but the most elaborate specimen of this class, the Za/fan 
Masjid at Gaur, still exists; and though the whole of the 
roof, walls, and floor of the interior are covered with various 
coloured tiles, yet the effect is heavy and disappointing, and 
quite incommerisurable with the great cost an: Tabour which 
must have been expended upon it. 

‘The tombs follow the same style as the masjids, but their 
comparatively small size is more favourable to the petty style 
of Sagal ornamentation ; and the single great dome which 
inyariably crowns the square mass of the building gives it 
aboldness and dignity which are entirely wanting in the 
masjid. ‘The finest examples of the Bengali tomb are the 

brick mausoleum of Jalil-ud-din Muhammad at Hazrat 
dua, anda large nameless tomb, now called the “ Jail, 
just inside the eastern gateway of the citadel of Gaur. 

‘The chief peculiarity of the Bengali or Purbbi style is the 
‘use of walls with curved tops, the centre of the wall being 
higher than its ends. ‘The cornice mouldings follow the 
curve, and though the effect is strange, it is not unpleasing. 
‘This practice was afterwards adopted for the long tide reults 
of the masjids, the crest of the vault having the same rising 


eurve asthe walls from which it springs. in 
ly adopted by tho later 


‘This innovation was occasion 
Mughals in North-West India, as in the Jami oe 
Kol, ‘and in the palaces of Shih Jahan at Agra and Delhi. 


6,—Jauxrunt Parnay, 
‘The style of buildings adopted by the Mubammadan kings 
of Jaunpur seems to be formed by a fusion af those of the 
Ghori Pathhns and Khilfi Pathins of Delhi, | Tn both of the 
fine mosques of Kutb-ud.din Aibeg at Delhi and Ajmer, the 
great contral arch rises high in front of the main dome. 
the magjids of the Sharki Pathin kings have the same pecu- 
Tiarity, with the addition of the fretted or cusped arches of the 
KhiljiPathins. ‘The finest, example of this style is the AtAla 
Masjid of Ibrahim Sharki at Jaunpur, and tho largest is 
the great Jami Masjid of Husen Shari at Jaunpur. “Other 
examples aro the Avhai Kangra Masjid at Bantras, tho 
Tami Magjids at Btiwa snd Kanayj, and tho Lal Darwiea 
‘and Zanziri Masjids at Jaunpur. 
"Although the power of the Sharki kings lasted rather 
Jess than s century, yet the richness and extent of the 
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country over which they ruled, from Kanauj to Bifr, and 
from Baraich to Kalpi, yielded them greater wealth than 
the united revenues of the Princes of Bengal and Delhi, 
and thus enabled them to erect many stately and magni- 
ficent masjids, which are almost the only existing monuments 
of Mubammadan rule in Upper India during the fifteenth 
century. We have no certain remains of the petty Sayid 
kings of Delhi in the first half of the century, and nothing 
of Bahlol Ludi save his tomb, which was built by his son 
Sikandar near the close of the century, The masjids of 
the Sharki kings of Jaunpur thus il a very, important gap 
in the history of the Pathin architecture of Northern India, 
between the last buildings of the Tughlaks and the earliest 
specimens of the Afghans, They aro the Intest examples 
in which the lofty front arch, towering high above the 
main dome, forms tho principal point of the building. 
‘Phere are no existing contemporary structures of Bablol 
Ludi; but in all the masjids of Sikandar Ludi that I have 
seen, the front wall is only slightly elevated in the centro, 
while the middle dome rises high above the rest of the 
building. 





7.—Eanty Mowat. 

‘To this period I refer all the buildings erected during the 
reigns of Akbar and Jahdngir, from A. D. 1654 to 1628. 
During this time there was a rematkable return of Hindu 
influence in the domestic architecture, as may be seen in the 
overlapping arches and curious vaulted roofs of the palace of 
Akbar at Fatehpur Sikri, and of Jabiingir in the fort of 
‘The tomb of Adham Khan at Delhi belongs to the 
Afghan style; but the tomb of Humayun gives the earlies 
specimen of the tall Persian dome, which forms the principal 
feature in all the architecture of the Mughals of India, 
A peculiar characteristic of this period was the more general 
use of glazed tiles, which were now applied to the whole 
roof, as in the corer cupolas of Humfyun’s tomb at 
Delhi, and in the main domes of Muhammad @ tomb 

Gwalior, of Shamsi Tabrez at Multan, and of the Lila Buy 
at i. 





8.—Lare Muonat. 
‘The chief characteristic of the later Mughal architecture 
+= the more Isvish use of ornament, which was now employed 
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in the white mosaics of the tomb of his queen, 
Mumtaz at Agra, and of the Shish Mahal at t 
‘MATHURA. 


Iw my account of the Archeological remains at Mathura, 
Le least nid for 1862-63, the objects described were 
all discovered either in the ruins around the Katrd, or in 
the great mound at the south side of the jail. A few 
ears ago, some sculptures were found by men digging for 
wicks in another mound called Kankdli Téa, about half 
amile due south from the Katrd; and just two years ago, 
‘agold relic casket aud a copper celt were found in one of 
the Chaubdra mounds, one mile and a quarter to the south- 
west of the Katri, ‘The excavation of the jail mound, 
which furnished so many inscribed bases of columns and 
sculptured pillars of Buddhist railings, was carefully con- 
tinued by the late Mr. Harding, Magistrate of Mathura, 
without any further results. He also dug a trench right 
across the Kankili mound from north to south, which 
yielded some mutilated Buddhist statues, both life-size and 


colossal. 

I visited Mathura in March 1871, and again in November. 
On the first visit I spent six days in makinga complete 
search through all the fields and gardens outside the city, 
‘and more particularly in the neighbourhood of the Katré 
‘and KankAli mounds. On the latter visit I spent twelve 
days in making excavations in the Kankali and Chaubira 
mounds, and in searching the country around to a distance 
of several miles. The result of all these explorations was 
very successful, as I discovered a number of very old and 
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yalunble inscriptions of the Tado-Scythian kings, Kanishka, 
Huvishika, and Vasu Deva, most of them dated at different 
periods from the year 5 to. 98 Samvat, I was also fortunate 
énough to diseover an elephant capital of the time of 
Huvishka, with several very interesting sculptured pillars 
of Buddhist railings of large size, and a few portions of 
{heir rails. A number of rails of smaller size had previously 
heen found by Mr. F. 8. Growse, who kindly pointed them 
‘out to me, as well as the several sculptures which had been 
discovered by the different explorations of Mr. Harding 
and himself. 

The great antiquity of these mounds of ruins is proved 
by the frequent diseovery in them of coins of the Indo- 
Grecian Princes of Kabul and the Panjab. At various 
times during the last fourteen years, I have received coins of 
Apollodotus and Menander, both in silver and copper, ine 
cluding a didrachma of the latter prince. On my last visit 
Tobtained twoxcopper coins of Apollodotus and two silver 
coins, one being of Antimachus and the other of Straton. 
The Antimachus was extracted from the Ambarikha mound 
to the north of the city. At the same time, also, I gota 
copper coin with the name of Updtitya in well executed 
Asoka characters. 

‘The accompanying map* shows the positions of all these 
different mounds; and in the fifteen plates which follow,t 
Thave given drawings of the most interesting objects that 
were discovered during my explorations, which I will now 
describe. 

‘The Katrd mound, as its name implies, was formerly a 
market place. It is a large brick-walled enclosure like a 
serai, 804 feet in length by 653 feet in breadth, with houses 
on all four sides, now occupied by weavers. In the very 
midst of this square stands the Jami Masjid on a raised 
terrace, about 80 feet in height, which is approached by two 
flights of steps—the lower one of 34 steps and the upper 
of 10 steps. ‘This mosque, which is 172 fect long and 66 
feet broad, is a standing monument of the persecuting 
bigotry of Aurangzib. On this site stood the great Hindu 
temple of Kesava Rai, which Tavernier saw in the begin- 
ning of Aurangzib's reign, apparently about A.D. 1659, 
and which he describes ns very magnificent, adding 
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that it ranked next after the temples of Jagannath and 


My first discovery of Buddhist remains in Mathura was 
made at the Katra, where I found a broken Buddhist railing 
pillar, with the figure of MayA Devi standing under the sil 
tree.t ae the same Hania, re found ‘an inscription of the 
Gupta dynasty, giving the well known genealogy from Sri- 
Gupta, ‘the founder, down to. Samudea Gupta, where the 
stone is unfortunately broken off. Here, in 1862, I found 
built into the wall of a well one of the peculiar curved 
architrayes of a Buddhist gateway, which are now well known 
from the magnificent examples at Sinchi. I got also an 
inscription on the base of a statue of “Sakya Bhikshu,” 
dated in the ee a, in which m 
tion is made of the Yasa Vikdra or “splendid monastery, 
which would therefore appear to have been the name of 
the Buddhist establishment which once existed on the site 
of the present Katrd.§ 

At the back or west side of the Kafrd, and on the same 
mound, stands the village of Malpura, to the south of 
which is the Pothra Kind. In the streets of the village 
and about the tank are several broken statues ; but the most 
interesting remains are some eight or ten lion statues of 
different sizes, from 2 to 8 feet in height. ‘They aro all re- 
presented in pairs, one having the left and the other having 
the right foot advanced, as if intended for the two side 
ornaments of a gateway, just as we know them to have been 
used as the entrances {o the topes at Dharanikota near 
Amaravati. The attitude is always the same, but the ex- 
ecution varies very much, some of the statues being highly 
finished, whilst others are comparatively rough. ‘The ac- 
companying example is taken from one of the lions in the 
Katri ruins at Malpura.|} 

In 1858, inside the Kotrd square, I found two largo 
capitals of columns, one of them being no less than 3 feet 
in diameter, with a shaft of 23 inches diameter, of which I 
also discovered a separate piece one foot in height.{ A 
fragment of the larger one is still to be seen lying inside 
the Katra gateway, but the smaller capital had disappeared 








© Travels, Part TI, Book 3, Chap. 18, French edition, 
+ Plato X11, Sg. B, f Plae XVI, No. 3h § Plate XVI, No. 29, 
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before 1862. Of their age I cannot speak with certainty, 
pefike Mathura sculptures do mot represent any pillars with 
ga theme Kinds of capitals. The reeded or Soovee fluted 
style of omamentation prevailed from the time of Asoka 
style et gao of the Gupta period, but the abrupt termination 
to the efrated portion in this Mathura example T have not 
cron elsewhero, I think that the smaller of ital A is the 
seer eer the two, and that it most probably beongs to the 
Fndo-Seythian period, while the larger capital B may 
bbe assigned to the Gupta period. 
the’ discoveries made in. the jail mound have been 

acuoibed in my report of, 1862-63, and bs nothing of any 
Serrortance has since been found there, although it was very 
minpletely excavated by the lato Mr, ‘Harding, Magi 
Corot Mathura, I will merely note its principal inserip- 
tions, which are reproduced in the ‘accompanying plates,t 
for the purpose of bringing together for more Hs reference 
fe titale of the important records which have, ire given 
true by the rained mounds of Mathura, Of these, the 
fad mound yielded the following — 

No. 1 Plate XIII, of the Satrap Saudiisa, 

ee of King Kanishka. 

% 11 Plate XIV, of Samvat $7. 

12 do, of King Huvishka, 


n» 3B do., of Samvat 47. 





‘The Chaubéra mounds are situated just one mile anda 
alt to the south-west of the city of Mathura, mess 
ball 6g gateway of the Katrh. In 1869 the line of a mo 
ror fa Sunag. (or Sonk) being carried through, fhe s 
rostnd marked Din the mapz disclosed « ‘Buddhist relic 
mound mn which was found small golden casket, now 
Gr'the possession of Mr. J. S. Growse, os, At the some 
in the Pe flat pieces of copper were found, of. which L have 
time (v arawing made by Mr. A. O. L. Carlleyle- ‘These 
‘ere thought to have been a copper-plate inscription muck 
Jannged; but on putting the two together, as shown in 
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Plate II,* it would appear much more probable that they 
must have formed a native spade or phaora, such as we now 
call a celt. Whe sketch in the plate is exactly one-fourth 
of the full linear dimensions of the original, or one-sixteenth 
of its square surface. 

As I found on enquiry that all the Chaubitra mounds 
yielded broken stones and fragments of statues, I set parti 
Br men fo make some trial exeavations in enol sastnit 

In the middle of mound A I sink a well 10 feet in 
diameter, in which at a depth of 9 feet the workmen reached 
solid mass of Jarge unburnt bricks laid in regular courses 
and faced with imperfectly burnt well-bricks of large size 
forming 2 curved exterior, which I at once judged to be a 
peli of peculiar construction. The well-bricks were 5} 
inches broad and 8 inches thick, with a convex curve of 234 
inches in length and a concave curve of 20 inches, 
putting several of these together, I calculated that the stupa 
was about 16 feet in diameter. I therefore directed the 
workmen to drive g gallery through the unburnt bricks for 
10 feet in length, and to carry it down to the surface level 
of the outside ground ata depth of 13} feet from the top 
of the mound. ‘These instructions were followed, and the 
result was the discovery of a steatite relic casket of the 
usual shape exactly on the ground level and at a distance 
of 8} fect from the outside of the curve, The stupa was 
therefore 17 feet in diameter. No trace ofa chamber was 
observed; but as the whole mass of unburnt bricks was 
quite wet, it is probable that the chamber had sub- 
sided and buried the relic casket in a mass of damp earth. 
‘The casket was struck on the side by one of the workmen, 
who picked up the lower half of it, while the lid was found 
amongst the earth collected in a basket ready to be drawn 
up. A careful and minute search was made for the contents 
of the casket, but without success. Indeed, the objects con- 
tained in these little caskets are always so small that T could 
searcely expect to find them. ‘The uiburnt bricks were first 
met with at a depth of 5 feet from the top of the mound, 
or at 8} feet above the ground, which agrees exactly with 
the half diameter of the circle. 

The Chaubira mound, marked B in the map, is much 
larger than the others, although only one portion of it 
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ronches the same height. Having made several superficial 
ronches jones without any result, I direted two long trenches 
Sapo dog af right angles across the south-west portion of 
ter rount. But the surface had been disturbed for cen- 
fete by the plough, and every stone had been carried away, 
saree ne, which was too heavy to be easily moved. | This one 
re odand it proved to be one of the most. interestin 
Jaccreries madeat Mathura, It was the full sized capital 
ofa large pillar, 3 feet in length by 2 in breadth and 2 in 
height. “The capital is formed by. four recumbent animals 

vieed at the four angles. ‘Two of them are winged lions, 
plarethe others winged bulls with human heads, adorned 
Stth ram's horns and ears.* ‘The design of the work is free 
Jnd bold, but the execution is rather hard and conventional, 
Similar capitals re represented in the small bus-relicfs o 
fhe sculptures, not only at Mathura, but also at Sanchi 
Gaya Tut this is the first full-size capital of this curious 
and_ interesting design that has yet been discovered. 
Mound B would probably repay further excavation. 

Jn the middle of the Chaubiira mound, marked O in the 
map, T sank a large shaft, from which I extracted a colossal 
Tread 18 inches across the forehead, with cropped hair under 
a skull cap surmounted by a top-knot. It was 14 inches in 
height from the shin 0 the fep0f the head. The lobes 

‘ ears were long and pendulous, and pierced with 
large holes, as is usual in statues of Buddha. 

Further excavation yielded the right knee of a squatted 
colossal draped figure, with the left foot resting on ‘the calf 
of the leg. 

‘he toes were 8 inches across. I conclude that this head 
and kneo formed portions of a colossal statue of Buddha 
about twice the size of life. At the foot of the mound was 
discovered a broken squatted statue draped over the left 
shoulder, and with the left hand resting on the left knoe, 
‘As the right band was not resting in the lap, it must have 
een raised in the attitude of teaching. 

‘The Chaubira mounds A, C, and D are therefore certainly 
Buddhist, and from small fragments found about B I infer 
that it also was Buddhist. 

‘The Chaurdsi mounds are situated just oné mile to the 
west of the Katré, and about the same distance to the north 
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Marana, w 
of the Chaubira mounds. There are three distinct large 
masses, of which the largest to the north is about 350 feet 
square and from 15 to 20 fect in height, with a lower por- 
tion on the south-west of nearly equal size, but less height. 
On the upper level stands a large Jain temple dedicated to 
Jambu Swimt (or Parasnith) surrounded by an enclosure 
150 feet square. An annual fair is held at this place, begin. 
ning on the Oth of the dark half of Kartik (October}, which 
lasts for six days. There are no visible remains of antiquity, 
but the site is undoubtedly old. 

The second Chaurdsi mound is situated 500 feet to the 
south-east of the Jain temple, and is about 300 feet long by 
200 feet broad. 

The third Chaurisi mound is situated to the south-west of 
the Jain temple, at a distance of about 1,200 feet. It is less 
extensive, but more lofty, being not less than 80 feet in 
height, 

As the people reported that no stones were found in these 
mounds, I aad my intention of exploring them. 

The Kankali Tila has been almost as prolific as the jail 
mound, both in sculptures and inscriptions, all of which, with 
one solitary exception of a Brahmanical female figure with 
ten arms, are pure Jain monuments. ‘This mound is 400 feet 
in length from west to east, and neatly 300 fect in breadth, 
with a mean height of 10 or 12 feet above the fields. 

At the eastern end it rises to a height of 25 feet, with o 
breadth of 60 feet square at top, and about 150 square at base. 
This higher portion has been repeatedly burrowed for bricks, 
and at present appears to be composed chiefly of earth, 
whereas the mass of the lower mound consists of stones and. 
earth with remains of brick walls and pavements, of which 
several are of a later date than the stone fr ents. 

‘The excavations in the Kankali mound have yielded 
several colossal and life-size statues, both male and female, 
but all more or less mutilated. One of the most perfect is 
shown in Plate XI, Fig. D. Several heads werealso discover- 
ed, but I found it quite impossible to determine whether any 
one of them belonged to this particular statue. The style of 
close-fitting costume is very peculiar, and will be referred to 
again. Fig. A of the samé plate is a fragment of a colossal 
female statue, which shows the curious bead girdle worn 
by the Indian women for some centuries both before and 
after the Christian era, 
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In November last I began my excavations along the whole 
of the western end of the mound, throwing the earth behind 
as the work advanced towards the east. The result was very 
satisfactory, as I was rewarded by the discovery of many 
broken statues of the Jain hierarchs, of which several were 
inscribed, of pillars and rails, as well as of brick walls 
and pavements, which prove that this must have been the 
site of some important Jain buildings during the rule of the 
Indo-Scythians, both before and after the Christian era. 

A careful search in the neighbourhood of this mound 
brought to light a number of very interesting stone remains 
hich had been disinterred at different times by the native 
diggers in search of bricks. One of these is a large bell 
capital of a pillar surmounted by an elephant and inscribed 
with the name of King Huyishka and the date of Samvat 39." 
‘The height of the capital is 1 foot 9} inches, and of the 
elephant 2 feet 43 inches. 

‘The pedestal or abacus is oblong, 2 feet 4 inches by 1 foot 
8} inches, to accommodate the figure of the elephant. ‘The 
trunk of the animal is broken off, but the rest is nearly 
perfect, although of very coarseand even rude workmanship. 

A more important discovery for the sake of ancient Indian 
art was that of no less than five large pillars of a Buddhist 
railing in an almost perfect state of preservation.+ These 
were placed in a small dharmsila near the Balbhadra tank, 
a short distance to the north of the Kankili mound, and 
close by the Buteswar mound, in which it is believed that 
they were discovered. 

A sixth pillar of the same style and size is now in the 
Calcutta Museum, having been presented by the late Mr. 
Harding, of the Civil Service, when Magistrate of Mathura.t 
‘There are also two broken pillars of the same railing now in 
the Museum of Agra, which I found in 1860. ‘The size 
varies from 11 to 12 inches in breadth, and from 6 to 7} inches 
in thickness, with a height of 5 feet.’ The principal face of 
each pillar bears a nearly naked female figure, about half 
life-size, standing on a kneeling grotesque figure. Above 
each is represented a love scene, with hall-length figures of a 
man and woman behind a baleony formed of a Buddhist 


‘ling. 
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‘The back of each pillar is divided into three compartments, 
each representing a different scene, either of domestic or 
religious life. In the pesimen which I havo selected as an 
example,* T understand the three compartments to form one 
connected storey, representing a new version of the well 
known legend of the attempt to destroy Buddha by a mast 
or mad elephant. In the uppermost compartment the 
tempter, with joined hands, is soliciting Buddha'to go forth 
to what he hopes and believes will be his certain destruction. 
In the middle compartment Buddha is seen meeting the 
elephant, which kneels down .to do homage to the great 
teacher, to the evident surprise of the tempter and of several 
spectators in the buildings above them, In the lowest com- 
partment the legend is completed by the punishment of the 
tempter, who is himself seized and killed by the enraged 


elephant, 
‘There is another example of these Buddhist railing pillare 


now in the Caleutta Museum, which was sent from Mathura 
by Mr. Harding+ along with the larger pillar just described. 

‘The subject on the principal face is one of the same nearly 
naked females standing on a kneeling grotesque figure with & 
very large head. Above there is a small niche, intended either 
for‘a figure of Buddha or to hold a light for illumination. 

This has been omitted in the plate for want of room. 

On the Buteswar mound, in front of the entrance to the 
temple, Mr. Growse and I discovered a single specimen of a 
very large railing pillar 18} inches broad and 12 inches 
thick, with a height of 7 feet. On the principal face of this 
pillar there is another nearly nude female standing under 
an umbrella, Above there is a comic scene between two 
lions and two monkeys. “To the left a lion is seen standing 
on his hind legs, with his forepaws joined in supplication 
before a monkey seated ona morha. On the right another 
seated monkey is represented pulling the ears of s young 
Tion. The socket holes of this pillar for the reception of. 
rails are 17} inches in length, which must also have been 
the depth of the rails themselves, On the side of the rail 
is engraved the Arian letter 4, which was the figure for 100 
in use at Mathura during the Indo-Scythian period. ‘There 
must, therefore, have been no less than 100 of these large 
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railing which, with their rails, would represent a 
length of not less than 300 feet. . 

Numerous smaller railing pillars of exactly the same 
style were amongst the early discoveries in the jail mound, 
and an equal number may be found scattered about different 
parts of Mathura. Most of them average from 6} to 73 inches 
in breadth, with a height of 2 feet 9 inches, but a few are 
of smaller dimensions. On the principal faces of these pillars 
both men and women are represented. Several of the latter 
are nearly nude, and two representations of Maya Devi, the 
mother of Buddha, standing under the sfl tree, have the 
upper half apparently unclothed. ‘The men are clothed in 
tunies. ‘Two of these small pillars from the jail mound are 
inscribed with the numbers 118 and 129.* As speci- 
mons of att) these Mathura statues, both male and female, 
a] to me to much superior to the it mass of 
Tndian sculptures, ‘The attitudes are in general easy and 
natural, and this is more ly the case with the statue 
marked Bin Plate XI. The pose of this is remark- 
shle for the unconstrained freedom of both limbs and, body, 

to represent rest of a dancing 
ficult. position of her aris, with thé hands 


‘i boldness and truth. 

cepa of the other female figures in these Mathura 
pillars are only slightly varied ; but there isa sense of humour 
exhibited in the statue marked E in Plate VI, where the 
woman is admiring herself in a metal mirror. 

‘This power of delineating humour is still further displayed 
in the different love scenes which form the upper ornaments 
of the pillars—from gushing demonstrativeness to supercilious 
aii —as shown on the pillars marked A and E in 
Plate VI. * 

‘The statue marked C in Plate XI, which was discovered 
in the jail mound, has already been described in a former 

.+' But I have there erroneously described the action 
of the right hand as holding up a part of the dress, instead 
ofa small bunch of flowers. ‘This figure is dierent ie: 
Portioned from those of the dancing girls on the railing 
Pillars, the hips being only two-thirds broader than the waist, 
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while in figure B of the same plate the hips are twice 
the breadth of the waist, and in all the six figures in Plates 
Vi and VII they are nearly twice and a half times the breadth. 
Ihave described this statue as most probably that 
of a dancing girl, but it possesses a quietness and mi 
which contrasis strongly with the unabashed assurance of tho 
smirking nuditieson the ailing pillars. T notice also that this 
statue wears an additional flat belt or girdle, such as is 
worn by men of rank and holy T therefore 
doubt very much whether she is intended to represent a 
dancing girl, but I am unable to offer any other i 
Since my former report on Mathura was reprinted, I have 
made many interesting discoveries of the remains of dif- 
ferent Buddhist railings, which will add very materially to 
cur knowledge of Budduist architecture. A Buddhist railing 
consists of a row of stone pillars joined together by con- 
Sex bere or rails of stone, and covered by s contiauous 


or circular enclosures around stupas and temples or trees 
and pillars, and even smaller erections, such as stone um- 
brellas and other objects.* At first the whole was quite 
plain, of which the railing round the great Sanchi stupa 
is the finest example. Gradually ornament was introduced, 
at first in the shape of circular bosses of flowers, which 
soon gave way to stupas and trees, then to animals and 
human figures, and afterwards to scenes both religious and 
social. In Mathura and Kosimbi, and in a single instance 
at Buddiia Gaya, the medallions on one side gave place to 
asingle large figure which occupied the whole face of the 
pillar, as shown in the examples of the figures of dancing 
girls ‘on the Mathura pillar, which T have just deseribed. 

‘The usual arrangement of the medallions on the pillars 
was to place a half medallion at top and another at bottom, 
with either one or two complete medallions at equal dis- 
tances. But this arrangement is departed from in the single 
instanee given in Plate VIII, Fig. D, where the full medal- 
ions are immediately attached to the half medallions, leaving 
the middle space blank. 

The railing pillars were at first square in section, having 
exactly the same breadth and thickness. This rule is con- 
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stant in all the Bhilsa and Buddha Gaya railings, which, as 
we know from the alphabetical characters of their inscrip- 
tions, must date from the age of Asoka, or about 250 B. 0. 
In the Mathura railings, which are not less than two centu- 
ries later, as they belong to the period of the first Indo- 
Scythian Princes, the thickness of the pillars is reduced to 
two-thirds of the breadth, a proportion which is maintained 
through all the sizes from 18 inches to 4} inches in breadth. 
The height varies from 43 to 5 times the breadth, but the 
latter is the more commen proportion. 

‘The stone bars or rails, which are convex on both faces, 
are formed by two opposite circular segments. ‘The'thickuess 
in the middle is generally one-fourth of their own breadth, 
which is the same as that of thg pillars. ‘The intervals 
between the rails vary from } to 4 of their breadth. Their 
length, which is the inter-columniation or distance between 
the pillars, is the only element that seems to have been sub- 
ject to no fixed rules, At Sincbi the inter-columniation is 
12; at Mathura it varies from 1} tol}; and it reaches 
its maximum at Gaya, where it averages 2} breadths, ‘The 
explanation of these differences may perhaps be found in the 
varying prices of the stone. Where the material was on the 
spot, as at Sinchi, the extra cost of the additional pillars 
required for the short inter-columniations was not of much 
importance. At Mathura, where the stone had to bo obtained 
from distance of 30 miles in the quarries of Rupbis and 
Bikri, the inter-columniation was made one-half greater ; 
‘While at Gaya, where the sandstone had to be brought from a 
distance of several hundred miles, the inter-columniation 
was still further increased to 2} breadths. 

In the ornamentation of the bosses or medallions the 
choice of subjects seems to have been left entirely to the 
artist, Here, accordingly, we see him displaying his taste in 
the variety of his flowers, or letting his faney revel almost 
wildly in the creation of fabulous animals. In Plate IX we 
see fish-tailed lions, both with and without wings ;* a crocodile 
or magar, and an alligatar or garidi, each with only two fect ;t 
and an antelope and an elephant of ordinary mould. As I 
have found similar, and even more wildly fanciful, representa- 
tions of fabulous animals at Gaya,t it would seem that they 
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were a. and favourite style of ornamentation both 
before and after ian era. 
In Plate X I have given five Buddhist 


throug! 
the Buddhists, in design and in detail, shows a wide- 
spread organization which was probably due to the zealous 
propagation of their religion by missionary monks from the 
time of Asoka to that of Kanishka and his successors, 

‘The coping stone of the Buddhist railings is alway 
rounded at the top, with s depth somewhat greater than its 
breadth. At Sanchi all the copings are quite plain, and so 
also is a single specimen found at Bitha, as asa small 
granite coping stone discovered at Gaya. All the three 
examples from Mathura, however, are richly ornamented— 
the guide spestinma ox one sido only, but the other two, 
A and ©, on both sides. 

‘The dress of the people is a point of much interest and 
importance, as the general style of most of the female 
figures has led to the opinion that at least certain classes of 
the women must have been in the usual habit of appearing 
in public almost naked. At first sight, the female on 
the pillars in Plates VI and VII, and Fig. B in x3; 
would seem to be entirely naked, with the exception of brace- 
Tots and anklets ‘and a broad bead girdle around the loins, 
But a closer and more minute examination reveals the fact 
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that some of them, at least, must have on a petticoat, as its 
skirt is distinctly sculptured in front of the ankles.* See 
ally Figs. A and E of Plate VI, and the figure in 
Plate VIL, as'well as tho separate female statue in Plate XI, 
Fig. O.. In these instances, I think, there can be no doubt 
of the intention of the sculptor to indicate that the figures 
did actually wear clothing even down to their feet, although 
his ideas of art compelled him to display every part of their 
limbs and bodies as if they were really quite naked, In 
Figs. B, C, and D of Plate VI the skirts of the clothing do 
not appear in front of the ankles, and therefore I conclude 
that the sculptor’s intention was to represent them actually 
naked. Indeed, the action of the girl in Fig. C seems to me 
to declare her own intention of exposing her person. It is 
for this reason that I consider all the nude and apparently 
nude females on these pillars to represent daneing girls post- 
ing themselves in various attitudes, some of them more or 
less immodest, during the intervals of the dance. I observe 
also that not one of these supposed dancing girls has a long 
necklace of pearls, such as is seen on Fig. O of Plate XI. 
‘There is also another difference in the attirement of 
Fig. C of Plate XI, and that of the other female figures, 
which consists of a broad flat belt passing round the outside 
of the upper part of the bead girdle, This peculiar flat belt 
is shown on a large scale in Fig. A of Plate XI, which is 
taken froma fragment of a colossal female statue found in 
the KankAli excavations, It is evidently tied in a double 
bow, and is apparently made of some costly material, which 
was worth embroidering. I notice that one of the ends is 
laced towards the right, while the other hangs down midway 
tween the thighs. ‘The sime arrangement is observed in 
Fig. C, but in this ease the middle end is much longer than 
the other. 
Tt would appear that this broad stiff belt was perhaps a 
mark of distinction, as it is also worn by men of rank, such 
as Fig. D of Plate XI, who, as he holds a thunderbolt in his 
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hand, must be cither a royal personage or a It is worn 
also by another male figure on one of the Wiadhit railings 
found in the jail mound, which, as it has a halo around, 
and an umbrella over, the head, is most probably intend- 
ed for Buddha himself’ At any rato, if not Buddha, he must 
be some royal personage. For these reasons I look upon the 
broad belt asa mark of dignity, whether it be worn by men 
or by women. 

‘common name for a woman's zone or girdle is Adnohi, 
or the “binder,” which would apply exactly to the flat belt 
of these scul But the broad bead girdle of several 
strings must be the sapfuki, or “soven-string” girdle of the 
SUiiat ing EsTas woman, orev ee have Lee pocalaore 
than six strings; but I have no doubt that the most approved 
girdle of one of tho fashionable dancing girls had the full 
comy it of seven strings. Thin and scanty as the dress 
of the women a ws to have been, that of the men was 
equally’ susceptible of displaying the minutest portions of 
the figure. I have given a specimen of the male costume in 
Plate XI, Fig. D, ehh is perhaps as suggestive of nudity 
as that of the women. Several figures similarly pourtrayed 
have been found at Mathura, and one at Nongarh near 
Takhisarai in Bihr. But as this last is made of the spotted 
red stone from the Rupbis and Sikri quarries near Mathura, 
there is no proof that this peculiar style of display had 
extended’ beyond Mathura, ‘The lower élothing seems to be 
tho usual dioti of the Hindu, with its ample folds hanging 
between the legs. But the sculptor’s anxiety to con 
no portion of the figure has led him to pourtray the dhoti as 
if its folds hung behind the wearer instead of in front. 


both the male figures in 


‘The ample clothing worn oY 
the scones sculptured on. the back of the pillars in Plate VIL 
shows that the style of male costume above described had 


not been universally adopted, if indeed it was not simply a 
conventional mode of the sculptor's art to display as much 
as possible of the human form, 

Plate XII I have given a few specimens of the style 
of wall ornamentations which appears to have been generally 
used in the great religious buildings at Mathura, Fig. A, 
Plate XII, shows the foliage and flowers of the sil tree, 
which are very successfully treated. I had already identified 
the flower, long before I thought of the possibility of the 
artist's intention, by a reference to the well known subject 
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of Maya Devi standing under the sil tree, which she held 
with her right hand while she gave birth to Buddha. The 
subject is shown in Fig. B of Plate XII, where the treat. 
ment of the flower is exactly the same as in the larger 
example A, which leaves no doubt that this was intended for 
a representation of the sfl tree. 

The border on the left hand of Fig. C of Plate XILis 
an evident representation of a vine with grapes; but the 
treatment of the leaves is curious, all the points having been 
rounded off. Whether this was the usual conventional treat- 
ment adopted by the Mathura sculptors, I have not yet been 
able to ascertain. ‘The border on the right hand is, I think, 
intended for some fruit like the custard-apple. The middle 

rtion of the slab shows a judicious treatment of simple 

lowers in contiguous squares, which, by lengthening the leaves 
of the alternate flowers, effectually removes the monotonous 
arrangement of the squares. 

In my of 1862-63 I identified the Katra and jail 
mounds with the two principal Buddhist establishments 
described by the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang. Contrary 
to his usual custom, his account of Mathura is si ly 
meagre and inexact. The first monastery which he notices 
is mines siecle 8 mountain at 6 or @ ti (about 
one mile) to the east of the city, and ap hed by a valley. 
As there are no hills or vale at Mathura, ‘a theives 
Jumna washes the eastern side of the city for its whole 
length, we must be content to take a height for a mountain, 
a hollow between two heights as a valley, and to alter the 
east to the west side of the city. But even after we have 
accepted these necessary corrections, it is difficult to make the 
pilgrim’s descriptions agree with the actual positions of the 
ruined mounds of the present day. The Katrd mound is 
the most prominent height about Mathura; and, as it was 
undoubtedly the site of a great Buddhist establishment, it has 
perhaps a better claim to be identified with e 
monastery than any other. But then it lies immediately to 
the west of the city instead of one mile to the east of it. 

‘The Chaubdra mounds are not less than one mile and a 
half from the present city, in a west-south-west direction ; 
‘but from some of the outlying houses they might be de- 
scribed without any inaccuracy as being one mile to the west 
of the city. Their heights, lowever, are insignificant, and 
there are absolutely no such hollows as might be pardonably 
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described as valleys even by an enthusiastic Buddhist. 
Near the Katrd there actually are real hollows from 25 to 
80 feet deop between the mounds. The Katrd, therefore, 
better suits the description of the Upagupta monastery as 
situated on a height, while the Chaubira mounds better 
fulfil the deseription of one mile to the west of the city. 
Perhaps the fortunate discovery of an inscription at some 
future day may settle this unsatisfactory question. I con- 
fess, however, to a strong bins towards the Katrd mound, as 
it alone has other mounds to the north, in which we could 
expect to find the stone chamber in which all the converts 
made by Upagupta had deposited slips of bambu, In one 
of these mounds at the present day a bhisti or water- 
carrier now occupies a good sized room, which has been 
excavated at different times in the stiff soil of the mound. 
"he position of the other place mentioned by the pilgrim 
is, I think, much less dubious. It is described as being four 
miles to the south-east of the stone chamber of Upagupta. 
‘This description, whether taken from the Katra or from the 
Chaubira mounds, corresponds very closely with that of tho 
jail mound, in which so many remains of a large’ Buddhist 
establishment have been discovered. Here then I would fix 
the site of the famous “dry tank” into which’ the pious 
monkey fell in a fit of enthusiastic joy when his offering of 
honey had been accepted by Buddha, Here there still is a 
large tank as well asa mound, and F think, therefore, that 
the jail mound is the actual site of the place described by 


Hwen Thsang. 


INSCRIPTIONS, 


I must now turn to the inscriptions, which form the most 
valuable portion of the Mathura discoveries, as they contain 
the names of three different kings, as well as gumerous 
Samvat dates, which serve to fix the age of the architec- 
taral and sotlptured remains of which Miativira has yielded 
euch a plentiful supply. | Twenty-nine of these inscriptions 
have already been translated by Professor Dowson,* to whom 
T mubmitted thom with my readings of the dates. From 
‘these I have selected all the dated inscriptions, with others 
mentioning kings’ names, and have added all the dated 
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inscriptions of my recent discoveries. These now form a 
collection of 24 inscriptions, which I have arranged chrono- 
logically in four plates.* ‘Nine of them have had the 
advantage of being translated by Professor Dowson. Of the 
remainder, I have given my own limited translations of the 
legible portions, including always the date of the record and 
the name of the reigning king, when it is mentioned. 

All the inscriptions have been carefully reduced by scale, 
and every letter has since been compared with the original 
paper inscriptions. ‘The copies now given of Nos. 22 and 23 
are more perfect than those which were published with 
Professor Dowson’s translations, as I have now enjoyed a 
fresh opportunity of making fresh impressions from the 
original statues. 





JAIL MOUND. 


No.1, Plate XIIL—Sarnsr Savvisa.—Long Slab. 
Le Sndmitye mahdisatapatye Saudésanye Gajeverens Bydimanene 


Seqrava 
2—* # rani Ima Hehdyamade i hin is 
ram rs ade pusttaroncinam posckina puattaronim, 
‘This Spine? records ae gifts of a B: wn named 
Gajavara of the Lvs during the time of SAupAsa, 
the great satrap of the lord (paramount, whose name is 
lost) of tanks called Ashayawada, besides a western tank, 
a well, a garden, and a pillar—Professor Dowson. 





KING KANISHKA—KANKALI MOUND. 


No. 2, Plate XIII.—Samvat 5.—Jain Pedestal, 
1—* * Bodile thedha Tien Devd provi * *  Siddhal 
= He 1D Ib—dage perrege bt * * Beaplbele 
2.—Serveasatwihita Sukhaya * * *° jinto Brahmaddsiba to wbhdna 
karita * * * Sati 
‘This inscription, dated in the Samvat year 5, in the 1st 
month of Hemanta (or the winter season), the 12th day, 
records some gift by Indy named Brahmadisi (B, 0. 52). 





© Plates XII, XIV, XV, and XVI. 
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KANKALI MOUND. 
No.8, Plate XIIL—Sanvar 5.—Jain Pedestal, 
* * 0 patice * * Brahmojiti * * Sam 5—1 Di. 
purvoaye ku makilatasya sitkya Arya Garika to 
This inseription records some gift of Aryya Garika, the 
disciple of Mahilata, in the Samvat year 6, in the 4th 
month of Hemanta (or the winter season), the 20th day 


(B. ©. 62). 








KANKALI MOUND. 

No. 4, Plate XII—Sanvar 9.—Jain ‘Peidestal. 

1 —Siddiom Maiegigys Kenstbnys Semeaoae aaron 

prath nase 5—Aaya purvoaye koteya to i te 

* nibha * * rita aird to tub ake fe ag 

2—* * diava * dia * * nadud * Va jimita * * * 

vikada 

‘This important inscription is dated in the 9th Samvat 

year (Gamvatanro navame), in the 1at mont (ase of season 

jost), the Sth day, during the reign e great King 
Kavisuxa (B. 0. 48.) 


KANKALI MOUND. 
No. 6, Plate XIIL—Oinoa, B, C. 40.—Doublful figure, 
1. * * * ghoshaka parohasdlits vairakusspdia valah * * * 
R* * (ma) Adrdjdtirgjasya Kanishkasya Samvatsa (re) 
‘This is another record of the great Kanishka, but the 
Samvat year is unfortunately lost, 


KANKALI MOUND. 
No. 6, Plate XIIT—Sanvat 20.—Jain figure, 
Siddkam Sam—20—Gr ma 1—Di 25—Koteya to ganata * taya 
ta Fula ta vara (a gakha to sirika ta ardkhibdye de 
2.—taye dénam 
3—Farddhamdna pro 
ita Fackakasya argya sanghe tohaya na * * nalatilasya 
+ * * itt 
6.—lasaktha biniya Jayaval 
as 
tion, which is dated in the Samvat year 20, 


‘This inseript 
in the Ist month of Grishma (the hot season), the 26th day, 




















ndgodina * ehanata denayam bha * 
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records the gift of one statue of Varddhamdna ( Pratima I) ; 
and, as the figure is naked, there can be no doubt that it 
represents the Jain Varddhamdna, or Mahdvira, the last of 
the twenty-four pontifls. 


KANKALI MOUND. 


No. 1, Plate XIL.—Samvar 22. 
1—* * Sdrtlavéhiniye Dharnma Somdye ddnam, namo ara- 
Aantidnam 
2.—Siddham Sami 
digg mar 
This inscription records the gift of a merchant's wife 
(Sirttavahini) named Dharma-soms in the Samvat year 22, 
in the Ist month of Grishma (the hot season), the number 
of the day last: (B. ©. 35). 
KING VASUDEVA. 
No. 8, PlateX¥.—Jax. Movnn.—Slas. Samvat 44, 
L—Makdrdjaaya rd (jidtirdja) 
2.—wya Devaputrasya Vrw (Devasya) 
3.—Samvatsare 44, Varsha Ma 
4.—te prathame divase 
5.—trinte, 30, anya purevaya 
6.—talekeyam Makddands 
T—tayambasye Va 
Bimlenorye Katomeka 
“(In the reign) of the great king, the king of kings, the 
on of heaven, Vdeu Deca, in the Suinvat year 44, in Parsha 
(the rainy season), the Ist month, the 30th day. On that 
very day * * (B. ©.’13).” (The remainder is too much 
mutilated to be translated, and as it contained only the 
names of donors, the loss is of little consequence.) 


KING HUVISHKA, eax KANKALI MOUND. 


Wo. 9, Plate XIF.—Sauvar 39.—Elephant Capital, 


1.—Méhérajaaya Devaputrasya Huvishkasya, Sam 39 
—He 8—Di. \—Etaya purveaye Nandi Fivila 

—Pratishthapito Siva-déia Sreshtiputrena Sreththina 

4.—Aryyenah Rudra-ddsena arahantanam pujdye 


“(In the reign) of the Maharaja Huvishka, tho son of 
heaven, in the Samvat year 39, in Hemanta (the cold 





Gri. 1—Di * (a)sya purvoaye Fitchakatya 
nya * 












~ 


la 
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season), the rd month, the 11th day. On that date this ele- 
phant (or groat Nandi) was set up by the son of Siva Disa 
Sreshti, the noble Sreshti Rudra Ditsa, to the honour of the 


Achats (B, 0. 18). 
KANKALI MOUND. 
No. 10, Plate X17. —Sanvat 47. 


1.—Sam, 41, Gr. 2—Di20—Btorya purvoaye varani géti 
vamika Féchavatya Dehinaddsya Sasatys Senasya ninata 


Banshee 
2—* * * pains vadlaya gika * * * 


‘This inscription is dated in the Samyat year 47, the 
8 nat of Grishma (the hot season), the 20th’ day 
10) 





JAIL MOUND. 
No, 11, Plate XIF-—Sasvat 47.—Base of Pillar. 


Samralsare 41, Gr. 8, Di, 5. Asya purevaye danam Bhikshusya 
Dharma Decarya 
«Tn the Samvat year 47, in Grishma (the hot season), the 
Srd mionth, the bth day. On that date the gift 


mendicant Dharma Deva (B. ©. 10).” 


JAIL MOUND. 


No, 12, Plate XIF.—Sauvar 47.—Bate of Pillar. 

Bam, 41, Gr. 4-—Di. 4—Mahdréjeaya Réjatirajasya Devaputrarys 

‘uiobkaya Vikdre diam bibanaye Srakaeys Uaeponabseye 
Feral Sarvasatwa hita, bhavate Sunghe chatur 






“In gees year 47, in Grishma (the hot season), the 
4th month, the ttt day." Gift to the ‘hdra of the great 
king, the the son of heaven, Huvishka, Cir 

‘May it be to the benefit, 


ser Straka 
beter ys of all in the four quarters (of the 


world) (B.C. 1 ef Doce. 








or by cot emg of tr ater dh om 
1 aE Cilgklly strode eunlation actordingy. 
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JAIL MOUND. 


No. 18, Plate XIF.-—Savar 47.—Base of Pillar, 
Devilasya Daihikundi* Devitulikasya, Sam. 47,—Gr—b, 





Divas 
« Gift of Devila of the family of Dadhikundi Devi, in the 
Samvat year 47, in Grishma (the hot season), the 4th month, 


¥ 
the 25th day (B. O. 10)."”—Prof. Dowson, 


JAIL MOUND. 
No. 14, Plate XIV.—Samvat 47. 
Datta Sta (mbha) 126; Sam 47—Fa 4—Di. V1 
“Presented pillar 126 in the Samvat year 47, in Varsha 
(the rainy season), the 4th month, the 11th day (B.C. 10).” 
—Prof. Dowson. 
KANKALI MOUND. 
No, 15, Plate XIV.—Samvat 48. 
jauye Huvishkasya Sam. 48—He. 4—Di. 5 
iayakula wkonasaya Siviya dhard 
“(In the reign) of Mabitrija Huvishka, in the Samvat year 
48, in Hemanta (the winter season), the 4th month, the th 
day (B. 0. 9).” i 
‘V. B—The right half of each of these two lines is 


wanting. 





KANKALI MOUND. 

No, 16, Plate XP.—Sanvar 89.—Pedestal of naked statue, life-size. 

1.—Siddham Makdrdjarya Féou Devasya, sam 88, Gr. 2, Di 16 
etarya purcvaye Senaaye 


2—* * tridatt 7 ya * cha * thik “+ 
grt eioetmaiene ae 
“(In the reign) of Mahirija Visu Deva, in the Samvat 


he reign) 
year 83, in Grishma (the hot season), the 2nd month, the 
Y6th day. On that very date the gift of an image.” (The 
rest cannot be made out satisfactorily)—(A. D. 26.) 
JAIL MOUND. 
No, 11, Plate X¥.—Sauvar 83.—Seated Buddha, 
Sam 88, Gr.2, Di.25, clave purovaye® * 


“In the Samvat 88, in Grishma (the hot season) 
and month, the 26th day. in that date ee (a. ei 
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KANKALI MOUND. 
No. 18, Plate XP.—Sauvar 87. Naked figure, life-sice, 


1,—Siddiam Mahi ya Shakir Faw 
ion 87, He rb ea iti A Gidea 
S—Betoniterape tei are ate Drak 





cy 
Fa the seign) of fhe grant king, the king of kings, the 
Shahi, V’deu Devo, in the Samvat year 81, int Hemant, (the 
cold season), the 2nd month, the 80th day.” (The remainder 
cannot be read out satisfactorily).—(A. D. 80.) 
KANKALI MOUND. 
Wo. 19, Plate X¥—Sauvar 90. 
1.—Samvateare 90, Fa * * * * © Kutudani vedanaye 


vadhinga 

B—Ke# go * # tale * © cake © Katabaldta 

Majhama to Sdthd * * * Sanikayo bhati * iddha thabhdoi 

‘This inscription is unfortunately too much mutilated to 

be deciphered. It is dated in the Samvat year 90, in Varsha 
(the rainy season). —(A. D. 88). 

KANKALI MOUND. 
No, 20, Plate XV—Sasvar 98.—Naked standing figure, 
1—Siddiam Aum (2) Namo Arahate Mahdetrasya Devandsasya- 
Rigjnys Vasu Devorys, Sameatsare 98, Varsha Mése, 4 divase, 


WW efasya 
S.—purreaye ‘Dehinigl to gana * guridhe * Bb kuldeopete 
esti lates ape Tenaga he 












ag Anca astas ratings coldadbaytime pe 
tram ** datiage 
Decisions 
The first line of this inscription is the only important 
fart of it, the rest being a, mere string of namee of the 
ors. ‘The terminative of the name of Mahdofra and of 
his title Decandsa in the possessive aya is perhaps a mistake 
of the sculptor of the letters, I should have expected 
Hahavirdya Decandatya, readings which axe countensneed by 
the half-formed d attached to the r of Mahdviraaya. Adopting 
these alterations, the opening may be rendered as follows: 
G; te to the Arhat Mahivira, the destroyer of the 
Devas! the reign) of the King Vasu Deva, in the 
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Samrat year 06, in Varsha (the rainy season), the tt month, 
the 11th day. On that very date,” &e. (A. D. 41). 
No.21, Plate XFI.—Atxcann Ixsrrrore.— Railing pillar from Mathura. 





5.—torwnana cha ratana graha sa 

6.—va Budha pujaye aka mata pi 

7.—trokisaha chatuha parishaki 

‘This inscription was originally cut on a corner pillar of 

an enclosure with sockets for rails on two adjacent faces, and 
sculptures on the other two faces, Afterwards another rail- 
ing was attached, and fresh holes of a much larger size were 
then cut in the face bearing the inscription, Some of the 
letters in the Inst line are doubtful ; but the general drift of 
the record is to announce some gift of Dhana-bhiiti, the son 
of * © dfdti, in honour of all the Buddhas. 


JAIL MOUND. 
No. $2, Plate XFI.—Saavar 135.—Buddhist Pedestal. 
1.—Samvatsare Sate parchastriscttaratame, 135. Puskyamdes divase 
vinsati, 20. Deya dharmdyam pibérarya Mitra * * 
Bde e————yadatra-punyam tad-bhavate métépitroh sarvva 
satwatén cha Anultara jnd sdptaye 

8.—Sandhdgyam pratirupata guna cha vikirtti pattakshaya Sri mato 
vibhavd-thiva mBhacphaléni * * * 

4.—Adtetthani ** * 

“In the year one hundred and thirty-five (135), on the 
twentieth (0th) day of the month Pushya, his votive 
offering to the Vihir. May the pious action here performed 
tend to the welfare of my parents and all. For the acquisi- 
tion of the irrefragable doctrine."—(A. D. 78).—Prof. 


fo this translation Professor Dowson adds: “the inscrip- 
tion is imperfect, but fortunately the defective portion is 
apparently of no importance, as what is left of it consists 
only of pious aspirations. The sentence in the second line, 
which clearly reads Anutlara-jnd Sdptaye, is inneeurate. Its 
correct wording will be found in the following inscription, 
No. 23. It is a prayer for the avdpti, that is, the acquisition, 
or, as probably here meant, the spread of the Anuétara-jndna. 
Indna, or knowledge, may be translated as doctrine, “Anué- 
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tara admits of two interpolations, being either that which 
cannot be excelled, or that which cannot be answered,’ 





KATRA MOUND. 

No, 28, Plate XFI.—Sauvar 281. 
1.—Deyadharméyam yaad Vikdre Sika Bhituhunyaka * * yada 

tra punyam tad bhavitu sarva 4a 

2.—twetdim anuttarajénandplaye. Samvatsrah 281 
“This is a votive offering to the Yasa Vimana by the 
mehdicant priest of Sikya * * May this virtuous action 
tend to the general good, For the acquisition of the irrefra- 

gable doctrine.”—(A, D. 224). —Proft Doteeon. 


KATRA MOUND. 


No. 24, Plate XFI—Cinca—A. D. 150.—8lab, 

T found this inscription in 1853 with its fuce down- 
wards, forming part of the pavement immediately outside 
the Katri gateway, It is unfortunately broken and imper- 
fect; but as the fragment is in excellent preservation, I have 
been able to read every letter, and to complete the inscription 
as far as it goes, as I found that it is, letter for letter, the same 
as the opening of the Bhitari and lower Bihdr pillar inserip- 
tions, It records the well-known genealogy of the Gupta 
family, from Sri Gupta down to Samudra Gupta. 

Inthe plate I have given the restored portions in thin 
letters to the left and right, the middle portion in thick 
letters being the Mathura stone, which is now in the Lahor 
Museum. It t necessiry to give any translation or 
transcript of this inseription, as both may be consulted in 
the accounts of Dr. Mill and Bibu Rajendra Lal Mitra.* 
But the Mathura version of this record is in such excellent 
preservation, and its letters are so well defined and clearly 
cut, that I thought it advisable to publish a copy of it for 
the purpose of giving the means of comparison between the 
alphabetical characters of the earlier inscriptions of the 
Indo-Scythians and those of their Gupta successors, ‘The 
most marked change is in the forms of the letters m and n; 
Dut the older m still continued in use, as may be seen on the 
coins of Samudra Gupta, where it is preserved in his title of 
Pardkrama, while the new form is used in his name of 
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‘Samudra, 'The new form of m is invariably used in all the 
latter Mathura inscriptions after the time of the Indo- 
Scythians, as may be seen in Nos. 22 and 23 inscriptions of 
Plate XV, and in Nos. 8, 9, 18, 19, 24 and 26 of my 
‘Mathura inscriptions translated by Professor Dowson.* ‘The 
‘earliest use of the new m that I have discovered is in the 
‘Samvat year 98. ‘This form occurs three times in the inserip- 


tion, which opens as follows :— 
(Sa) moat varahe 98 md 1 


It must therefore have been adopted in some parts of ,the 
‘country at even an earlier date. 

‘The letter » I take to be the best test letter for these early 
inscriptions. In the inscriptions of the Indo-Scythian period 
it is formed of one perpendicular stroke standing upon a 
horizontal stroke. In the inscriptions of the Gupta period 
it always takes the loop form, which is well shown in the 
word fritdnta, in the third line of this Mathura example, 
while the earlier form of the Indo-Scythian period may be 
seen in the second line of No. 21 inscription in the same 

te. ‘The old form alone is used in the inscription, dated 

wat 185, but in the inscription of Samvat 281 both forms 
are used. 

‘Asa general rule, I have found that the new forms of 
mand n occur always when the record of the gift begins 
with the words Deya dharmmdyam, a formula which was 
never used during the Indo-Seythian period, the simple ddnam 
being then the only acknowledged form of registering a gilt, 

‘he most marked difference between the alphabetical 
characters of the Satrap inscription and those of the Indo- 
Scythian inscriptions is in the letter y, when it is attached 
to another letter, as in Swdmiaya, Kehatrapasya, and Ddsasya, 
which preserve the old normal form unchanged, while all 
the Indo-Soythian inscriptions beginning from the earliest 
date of Samvat 5 give the modified form of the attached y, 
hich was adopted by the Guptas, and which has descended 
down to tho present doy. 

‘The information to be derived from these inscriptions is 
of the greatest value for the ancient history of India. The 
general purport of all of them is the same, to record the 

of certain individuals, either Jains or Buddhists, for the 
jonour of their religion, and for the benefit of themselves 
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Only one inscription of a date earlier than the Samvat 
has yet been found in Mathura, although it has yielded a 
coin‘of the time of Asoka, with the name of Updtikyd in 
well formed lat characters. ‘This early inscription is a record 
of the time of the great Satrap Seuddsa,t who would 
appear to haye been the tributary of some king (Siodmi), 
‘hoes ‘nstno is wsfoetanataly look’ possess eevecal eopees 
coins of Sauddsa, all of which were obtained in Mathura, 
From the legend of these coins, which is in Pali, we learn 
that his father was a Satrap before him. I read it as 
erent Fhatapasa Sauddsasa ) 

Mahdkhatapasa putrasa 8a « (coin) of 
the great Satrap's son, the Satrap Saudisa.”§ ‘The legend 
of these coins is on the obverse, which presents a standing 
male figure holding an undulsting streamer in his right 





# See No, & inscription in Plate XIIT. 
4 Plate KILL Now 2 and 3 inscriptions, 
Plate XIII, No. 1 Insc 

i 


1 scription. 
See Prime's Heme by Thomas, Vo. plate 4, 21, for mpecinene of the 
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hand. ‘To his left there is a double trident, and beneath his 
feet a Swastika, or mystic cross. The reverse is’ occupied 
by a standing female figure with two small elephants, one 
on each side of her head, which are anointing her with water 
from vessels held in their tranks, As tl is found on 
‘a unique didrachma of Azilises, the coins of Sauddsa may 
safely be referred to his date, which cannot be Inter than 
from 80 to 70 B. ©,, and as the inscription of Saudisa is 
certainly older than’ those which are dated in the Samvat 
year 5, or B. C. 52, the date of this Satrap may be accepted 
as ranging from B. C. 70 down to the period of the Ini 
conquests of Wema Kadphises in B. O. 57, and perhaps 
even a few years later, as the absence of any record of 
‘Wema Kadphises at Mathura may perhaps show that the 
government was entrusted by him to its previous ruler as a 
tributary Satrap. 

‘According to the testimony of his coins, the father of 
SandAsa was also a Mahdkehatrapa, or Great Satrap before 
him. Now, similar coins to those which bear the name of 
Sauddsa have already been discovered in Mathura with the 
name of Réjubula, whilst other coins, found also at Mathura, 
give the name of Ranjabula. On the first class of coins, 
which are of copper and of the same types on both sides as 
the coins of Sau , the legend in India-Pali characters is 
simply Mahdkhatapasa Réjubulasa (coin) of the great Satrap 
Rascput.* As these coins are directly and intimately con- 
nected with those of Sandiss, by being found in the same 
place, by bearing the same types, and by belonging to the 
same period of time, there seems to me a very strong pro- 
bability that Rdjubul was the father of SaudAsa. 

‘The other class of the coins of Rajubul was deciphered 
and Preaees by me in 1854+ The coins of this class 
are bi hemidrachmas, which are evident imitations of the 
late hemidrachmas of Straton, of which, indeed, a large num- 
‘ber was found in company with these coins of 2djubul. 
‘The obverse of both bears a rude head, and the reverse the 
well known figure of Athene Promachos, which is so com- 
mon on the coins of the Greek princes of Ariana and India. 
‘The obverse bears a corrupt Greek legend, which, by a com- 











1 See Prinsep's Eamays by Thomas, Vol. IT, Pate 44 fg. 20, 
Aowral of the Aaa Society of Benga 1864p 
Ditto ‘atte, ‘Plate AXXY, fig. 6, 6, and 7. 
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parison of several specimens, gives the name and titles of 
the prince as— 
BAZIAEQE BAZIAEQN 2QTHPOE PAZIOBadow 
« (coin) of the king of kings, the preserver Raziob (al)." The 
legend of the reverse in well defined Ariann-Pali characters 
reads on one variety Chhatrapasa apratihatachakrasa Ran- 
Jubulasa (coin) of the Satrap, invincible with the discus, 
Ransunvr.” ‘The other varieties have the second title short- 
ened to apratichakrasa, but this does not alter the meaning. 
‘As I have obtained several of these coins of Ranjubut 
in the Eastern Panjab, I conclude that he was a native chief, 
who held North-West India towards the close of the Greek 
rulo in B. 0. 120. His dominions must have extended from 
Kangra to Multan, and from Sangala to Mathura; and I 
think it very probable that he may lave preserved his antho- 
rity by an acknowledgment, either nominal or real, of the 
supremacy of the Indo-Seythian Princes Azas and Azilises. 
His type of the goddess anointed by the elephants connects 
him with Azilises, while that of Athene Promachos connects 
him with the later Greek princes. His date, therefore, may 
be fixed approximately at from 120 to 80 B, C., and that of 
his son Saudasa from 80 to 57 B. O. 
From later dated inscriptions® we find that Kanishka was 
succeeded by Huyishka, who was reigning in the Samvat 
ears 89, 47, and 48, and who in turn was succeeded by 
Visu Deva, whose reign extended down to Samvat 98, of 
‘A. D. 51,¢ the whole covering nearly a century of one of the 
least known periods of Indian history. 
‘Here it may be asked, “ Why should Vasu Deva, whose 
name is purely Indian, be called an Indo-Seythian ?” ‘The 
uestion is a very pertinent one, but the reply, which is, I 
think, most complete and satisfactory, may shortly be 
summed up as follows 
ut—All three princes take the title of Decaputra, or 
«gon of heaven,” which is not a mere honorary appellation 
that might be adopted by all royal personages but a dis- 
tinctive family title, which I take to be the declaration of 








4 Plate XV, Now, 13, and 1 insertions. 

4 Plate XV, No 20 inception, : 
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their connection with the imperial dynasty of China. The 
“great son of heaven,” as the Chinese Emperor styled him- 
self, was called Bagpur for Bagaputr, or the “son of god,” 
by the Persians of the Sassanian period, for which the most 
direct Indian equivalent is Devaputra. 

2Qnd—All three princes take the title of “king of the 
Korano,” or Kushdn tribe, the latter being the native form 
of the name both on their coins and in their inscriptions. 

8rd.—The coins of all three princes are found over the 
same extent of country from KAbul to Baniras, and from 
Kashmir to Sindh and Malwa. ‘They are of the same 
character, whether in gold or in copper, and evidently belong 
to princes of the same dynasty. 

4th.—Visu Deva takes the title of Shdhi,* which we 
know from numerous coins both in silver and’copper,t as 
well as from the Jain records published by Dr. Bhau Daji, 
to have been the distinctivet title of-the Indo-Scythian 


princes. 
5th.—In the inscription of Samudra Gupta on the 
Allahabad pills the Ses of Devaputra, Shdkdn, Shdhi are 
appli indo-Seythian king who was contemporary 
Egy ce psa tier mae i 

On these grounds I venture to assign King Vasu Deva 
to the dynasty of Indo-Scythian who ruled over 
North-Western India and the Panjib just before and after 
the Christian era, On tho gold coins, Which are numerous, 
his namo was read by Wilson as Baraoro, but the true 
reading is BAZ0AHO,§ which on the small copper coins is 
shortened to. the spoken form of BAZHO, these being 
respectively the Greek renderings of Basu Deo and Bas 

120. 

Tam inclined to identify this Vasu Deva with the founder 
of the Kama or Kanwayana family of the Purdnas, In 
the Raja Tarangini the three Indo-Scythian kings—Hushka, 
Tushka and Kanishka—are called Turushkdnwaya, and this, 
as I conjecture, may possibly have been the original form of 
the dynastic name in the Puranas, We should thus have 
the Pauranic Viisu Deva and his three successors identified 
as Indo-Scythians; and, as the dates of the two Vasu Devas 
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correspond, there would be no difficulty in accepting their 
identity, ‘According to the Parinas* the names of the four 
‘Kanwa princes were as follow — 





‘Reign. 
‘Visu Deva ~ 9 years 
Bhumi Mitra Mon 
‘Niviyana 2 
Suearman Wy 

aia 


‘and the dato assigned to them is between 66 and 21 B. 0. 
Tn some copies of the Purinas the duration of the dynasty 
js stated at 345 years, which has very generally been objected 

‘impossible. But preciscly the same objection of 
impossibility may be raised against the shorter period of 
45 years applied fo four generations. TImy conjecture regard 
ing the identity of the two Vasu Devas may be accepted, I 
would propose to adopt 145 oF 185 years as true number, 
and to place tho names of Wema-Kadphises, Kanishka, and 
Huvishka before that of Vasu Deva. 

‘This proposed arrangement receives some countenance 
from different delals of apparently the same dynasty which 
was reigning at the same period, as preserved by the Jain 
author Merutunga.t He gives the names and lengths of 
reigns as follow :— 














Reign. 
Vikramiditya 60 years 
Dharmaditya AON se 
Bhalla... Pee eae 
Nailla ’ ames Cae) 
‘Natiada... io 3, 

198 years 


In this list’ it is noteworthy that the length of reign 
ascigned to Vikrambditys, 60 years, ovincides exactly with 
that given to the three Indo-Scythian princes, Hushka, 
Jushka, and Kanishka, in the Raja Tarangini. If, therefore, 
we substitute these three names for that of VikramAditya, 
by accepting the latter as a title applicable to the three 
Toothers, we shall then have DharmAditya as ‘the representa- 





"© Hats edition of Wilson's Vishou Purkna, Vol. TV, p. 108. 
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tive of Visu Deva, while his three successors, who reigned, 
respectively, 11, 14, and 10 years, will be the same as the three 
successors of Visu Deva, who reigned, respectively, 14, 12, 
and 10 years, 

By accepting these identifications, the beginning of the 
Indo-Scythian rule in India would be fixed in 57 B. C., and 
itsendin A. D. 79, at which latter date, according to 
Hindu belief, the dynasty of Vikramiditya was finally over- 
thrown by Silivalan, 

The conclusions which I have come to regarding the Indo- 
Scythians may be briefly stated as follow :— 

‘The Scythian conqueror of India, according to the Chinese, 
was Yun-kao-ching, whose conquests in India extended far 
to the eastand south. Now Yun is the vulgar pronunciation 
of Wem or Wen, and this I take to have been the true name 
‘of the great Indian conqueror, which is found on the coins 
in the Greek form of OO1MO, and in the Arian legend 
as Hima or Wima. 1 conclude further that Kao-ching may 
also be read as Kao-ting, and that it is identical with the 
Greek KAs¢lc He and the Arian Kadpisa, which I take to be 
connected with the Indian gadd or club, and to mean the 
“club-bearer,” or something similar. o this title of Kad- 
phises 1 would refer the Indian names of Gardhabhilla and 
Gandharca, which, by slight alterations to give meanings in 
their own language, the Hindus have applied to the whole 
dynasty of Vikramaditya Gardabhilla, That Wema was the 
great founder of the Indo-Seythian families, we have the 
most convincing evidence given by the Chinese authorities, 
according to whom the King of Sogdiana, in the beginning 
of the seventh century, A. D., traced his descent from the 
‘Shaovw weN of the Yueichi horde through an uninterrupted 
line for more than six centuries.* The actual period from 
which the six centuries are to be counted back is A. D. 
605—616, which fixes the date of the great dynasty in the 
first century B. C., or exactly contemporary with Wma 
Kadphises. ‘To the same Wen, no less tlian ten other 
princes traced their origin. 

Farther, I think it not improbable that the very common 
coins of the Nameless king, which are found in such numbers 
in the Panjab and North-Western India, may be the. Indian 





+” Reminat” Nouvenox Mélanges Asiatiquey, I. 227. Shaoww i learly the wave title 
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coinage of Tema or Vikramiditya, as no less than three 
of the five types of this mysterious money bear the Arian 
letter vi on one side.* This assignment is countenanced 
By the shapes of some of the Greek and Arian characters, 
which are peculiar to the coins of ema and the Nameless 


ing. 
Tn proposing these conjectures regarding the possible 
identity of Wema Kadphises and Vi litya or Garda- 
Philla, I have been partly influenced by the knowledge that 
the eoins of Wema have been found in large numbers all 
over Northern and Western India. Out of 163 Indo-Seythian 
Coins that were dug up at Ghizipur in 1834, there were 12 
of Wema; and out of 228 that were dug up near the 92nd 
Snilestone of the Jabalpur Railway, 8 were of Wema. His 
toins have also been dug up at Mathura, Butesar, Sankisa, 
‘Baniiras, and they are procurable in every bazar in 


Nosthern tot, point in favour of the Indo-Seythin 

strong point in favour of the Indo-Scythian origi 
of Vikremiditya,is the fact that Kanishka, Huvishka, a 
Vasu Deva all make use of the term Samvat or Samvateara 
for their dates without any qualification. That this cannot 
be the Saka era of A.D. 79 we are quite certain, as Kanishka 
flourished long before that date. ‘The Samvat used by him 
and his successors can, therefore, only be the so-called Vik- 
famiditya Samvat of the Hindus. In India this lnsted 
during the period of the Indo-Scythian rule, that is, down 
to A.D. 79, when it was supplanted by the Saka era, which 
Was in universal use throughout India until the revival of 
the Vikraméditya Samvat by Sri Harsha VikramAditya of 
Malwa in the beginning of the sixth century. In Kabul and 
the ‘Panjib it was most probably not disturbed until the 
time of Mahmud of Ghazni, as we find it used on his bilin- 

‘coins for the equivalent Indian date of the Hijra year 
of the Arabic legend. 

Hitherto I have dwelt only on the political bearing of 
these Mathura inscriptions, but. their value is equally great 
for the religious history of India, as they afford the most 
unequivocal evidence of the flourishing state of the Jaina 
religion during the period of Indo-Seythian rule, both before 
Tnivafter the Christian era. I have already noticed the 
fact that the statues discovered in the KankAli mound 





‘© Soe Ariana Antiqua, Plate 1X, figs 8 10, 20, 2, und $2. 
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Delonge to the Jaina religion. This is proved by their 
being absolutely naked, which also shows that they belonged 
to the Digambara sect of Jains. But the evidence of the 
statues is confirmed by the almost stronger testimony of 
two of the inscriptions, which mention the well known 
names of Farddhamdna and Mahdcira.* If these names 
had been found on draped statues, their testimony might 
perhaps have been doubted; but, as they are attached to 
absolutely naked statues, there can be no doubt whatever 
that both names refer to the 24h patriarch of the Jaina 
religion, 

‘This is perhaps one of the most startling and important 
revelations that has been made by recent researches in India. 
It is true that, according to the Jaina books, their faith had 
continuously flourished, under a succession of teachers, from 
the death of Mahavir in B, C. 627 down to the present 
time. Hitherto, however, there was no tangible evidence 
to vouch for the truth of this statement. But the Kankili 
mound at Mathura has now given us the most complete 
and satisfactory testimony that the Jaina religion, even 
before the beginning of the Christian era, must have been 
in a condition almost as rich and flourishing as that of 
Buddha. ‘The Kankili mound is a very extensive one, and 
the number of statues of all sizes, from the colossal down- 
wards, which it has yielded, has ‘scarcely been 
by the prolific returns of Buddhist sculpture from the jail 
mound. But, as not more than one-third of the Kankali 
mound has yet been thoroughly searched, it may be confidentl; 
expected that its complete exploration will amply royal 
the cost and trouble of the experiment. 


BITHA. 


‘The extensive mounds of ruins at Bithd, 10 miles to the 
south-south-west of Allahabad, were first’ discovered by the 
railway contractors, who possess keen eyes for brick ruins, 
which offer a tempting mine for ballasting the line of rail 
at a cheap rate. Bhitd or Bhisd is used in many parts of the 
North-Western Provinces to denote a mound, ‘At Bhilsa the 
stupas are only known by the name of dhitd, or “mounds,” 
of which the diminutive is 6hi¢ni, a nipple. “But in the pre~ 
sent instance I believe that the name of BithA is actually 


See Plate XIU, No, 6 insertion, for Varddinmina, aad Plate XV, No. 80, or 

















pirat. “7 
derived from the real name of the place in former days. 
At present nothing is known of its old name; but the 
following extract from the ‘ Vira Charitra” of the Jains ap- 
ws to me to refer to this very place :—“ Udiyana of the 
aduvansa race was reigning at Bitbhaya-pattana, in 
Sindhu Sauviradesa, in the time of Hahdvira, and embraced 
Jainism. He had a statue of Mahdvira made of gosir- 
tha chandana, or ‘ox-head sandalwood,’ for the possession 
of which a great battle was fought between him and Chan- 
dra Pradyota, Raja of Ujain.”* This very statue is said to 
have been afterwards found by Kumi Pal, the well known 
Jaina Raja of Gujarit. 5 

‘Now this same story, substituting only the name of Buddha 
for that of MahAvira, is told, word for word, of Udiyana, Raja 
of Kausimbi, who’ was a contemporary of Buddha and 
Foseesed a gonireha chandana statue of the, great, teacher 

diyana, King of the Vatsas, who reigned at Kausimbi, 
is well known, and so also is the position of his capital, 
which I haye satisfactorily identified with the present large 

of Kosam on the left bank of the Jumna, 30 miles 
above Allahabad. As there can be little doubt that the 
Udiyana of the Jaina story is the same king as the 
Buddhist Udayana, the position of Bitdhaya-pattana ought 
certainly to be looked for within the limits of the Kausimbi 
Kingdom. This is fulfilled by the position of the great. ruin- 
ed mounds of Bithd, which are not more than 25 miles to 
the east of Kausimbi, but on the opposite bank of the 
Jumna. 

‘The antiquity of BithAis youched for by the five old in- 
scriptions which were diligently collected by my zealous 
friend Babu Siva Prasid and myself. ‘These aro‘ given in 
Plate XVIII. ‘They are all unfortunately very brief, ard 
thee of them aro imperfect, but they are amply suflcient, to 
show that Buddhism was the prevailing religion at Bithd 
Mhanediately following the period of the Tudo-Soythian rule 
in North-Western India. ‘The new form of the letter m is used 
in all these inscriptions, which shows that they are certainly 
not older than Samvat 98, in which year this form of the 
Jetter makes its first appearance in the Mathura inscriptions. 
‘Two of them begin with the later formula of “Deyadharmdya,” 
which, as we have seen from the Mathura records, was 
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never used during the period of Indo-Scythian rule. On 
Tho other band, the old form of the letter » is found in all the 
jnstances where the reading of the letter is certain, as in 
dinam in inscription A, and in satiednam- and jndna in 
inscription D. They cannot, therefore, be later than A. D. 
‘200 of 250, when this form of the letter » finally disappears 
in Northern India. 

Of the inscriptions themselves, little is required to be said, 
as they are of the common forms of these records, with which 
wre have become so familiar in the Mathura inscriptions. 

“A, which is inscribed on the pedestal of a standing figure 
found in Bithd, opens with the words Srimad Buddhavala 
es © pdddn ~“ Gift of the fortunate Buddhavala,” and 
ends with prdtishthifa, “set up or established.” It is 
Goubtless a record of the presentation of the statue on the 
pedestal of which it is inscribed. 


B is too imperfect to be deci It is inscribed on 
the pedestal of a squatted draped figure, with wheel symbol, 
also from Bithd. 

©. ‘This inscription was found in Deoriya, which forms 
th northern portion of ith 

tis inscribed on the pedestal of a small squatted figure 
of Buddha the teacher. me 
‘3.—ta Aryyantadige Sre 
4. —althiniye Ugo 
5.—hateye duke prahenartha 

‘The two lower lines being injured, the latter part of this 
reading is doubtful in several letters. Tt appears to record 
the sciting up of “an image of Bhagavata Pitimaha by 
Aryyantadi, the banker's wife of Ugahaka * * *” “The 
title of Pitdémaha, “the great father,” belongs peculiarly to 
Brahm‘, according to the Brahmans, but here we find it 
applied to Buddha himself. It is also given to Brahma by 
Amara Sinha, who was cao Buddhist. 

D is inscribed on the pedestal of a standi of 
Buddha, draped, also from Deoriya. as tee 

1—Deya dharméiyam Sékya thikshor Bodhi Varmanah yedatra- 


punyom 
tad thava malé-pitro sarera satedudm chinuttara judndcaplaye- 


“The religious gift of Bodhi-Varmma, a mendicant priest 
of Sakya. May this pious act be for the benefit of my father 
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and mother, and of all, and for the acquisition of the irrefrag- 
able doctrine.” 'The formula adopted in this record only 
differs from that of the Mathura inscriptions by the introduc- 
tion of the conjunction cha, “and,” between Satwdndm and 
enuttara, 

E. This inscription, also from Deoriya, is on_the pedestal 
ofa standing figure. ‘The first line begins with the usual 
opening of the formula of the Gupta period. 

—J dharmdy , Phadlasediaagtics 
Paar ge rate pirmeces ssiwinde chdnullara jndndvap- 
e 
8.—Sri ‘etetrens*® oak 

‘The name of the donor is lost, but the pious gift is record- 
exactly in the same words as in the last inscription. In 
last short line, Sri Kehetra is probably the name of a 
‘The romaine of the ancient city, which I suppose to have 
been Bitbhayapattana,extend in a slightly curved line for about 
a mile anda half in length ina direction from south-south- 
west to north-north-west, ending in the rocky islet of ‘Sujin 
Deo in the Jushna. This rock was originally the most northerly 
Point ofthe low ridge of sandstone which bounds Bitht and Deo- 
riya on the east, but the continuous encroachments of the 
Jumna at last cut it off from the land, and itnow stands in the 
midst of the river, a bluff and picturesque pinnacle of rock 60 
feet in height, It was formerly crowned by a Hindu temple 
called Sujin Deo, by which name the rock is still known. 
But the temple was destroyed in the reign of Shah Jahin by 
Shaista Khan, who, in A. H. 1059, erected an open octagonal 

cupola, 21 feet in diameter, which still exists. 

‘On the cliff opposite Sujin Deo, about 200 yards to the 
south, stands the small village of Deoriya, which now forms 
the northern extremity of the ruins of an extensive city. 
In the rocky ridge to the south are the well known sand- 
stone quarries, and close to them are some square-shaped 
fields, raised high above the surrounding lands, in which the 
plongh still turns up statues and pillars and stone umbrel- 
Ins. Several statues and fragments of architecture are collect- 
ed Sopethes madet Hp aren ed village, and on the 
very edge of the cliff overhangit Jumna, opposite Suj 
Nia vere is a high artificial mown see ‘was most 
the site of the original temple, which gave its name of 
Deoriya to the village. sz ia 
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From BithA to Deoriya the distance is nearly half a mile, 
part of the high ground between the two places being an 
artificial em| it connecting the rocky ridge of Deoriya 
with the high mound called Dit of the large mass of ruins 
to the south, which are about 1,500 feet in length. 

To the south-west of Dhi lies the principal mass of ruin 
now called Gark, or “the fort.” It is very nearly square in 
forni, the north face being 1,200 feet in length outside, and 
the other three faces about 1,500 feet each, Its exact shay 
will be seen in the accompanying map.* Apparently, the 
rampart is only an enormous earthen mound from 35 to 40 
feet in height and of great thickness, its base being not less 
than 200 feet. But a section which I made on the eastern 
face, as shown in the plate,t disclosed a massive brick wall, 
6} feet thick at top, with a slight batter on the outside, at 
100 feet from the extreme edge of the slope. ‘The fort must, 
therefore, have been surrounded bya strong brick wall, which 
could not have been less than 45 feet in height, including 
Jpopholed perapet. But oa the mas of earth outside 

is much too great to have beon washed from the 
inside by the annual rains, I conclude that there must have 
been an outer line of works forming a faussebraie, or raoni 
‘as it is called in India, at a distance of 25 or 80 fect 
the main line. ‘This supposed outer line of defence is shown 
by dotted lines in the section, In the course of timo the 
ruins of the two walls, combined with annual washings of 
the rains, would gradually fill up the space between them 
and form the gentle slope of the present mound. 

At all the four corners, and, at a few intermediate points, 
the earthen mounds rise to a still greater height, showing 
the position of the towers of this strong fort. At the western 
angle there are two of these lofty mounds standing close 
together, but with a deep gap between them, which must 
have been the site of one of the principal gates of the old 
fort. ‘Two other gaps on the north-east and south-east faces 
show the probable position of two other gates,—the former 
leading to the northern part of the town, outside, including 
Deoriya, and the latter to the east, towards a long mound of 
brick ruins, the remains of some important buildings. The 
whole of the interior of the fort was once raised to a height 








4 Plate XVI, Mapof Ditht, or Bithbaynpattans, 
Ditto, seta marked AB 
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of 15 or 20 fect, but about one-third has beon gradually 
lowered by the action of the annual rains, leaving only a 
single mound standing in the midst of the hollow. ‘This was 
most probably the site of a temple, as a large statuo is still 

ing there, and stones, as well as bricks, are obtained by 
iigging in it. 

To the south-west of the fort there is another extensive 
mass of ruins, which once formed the southern quarter of the 


town. 

‘Tt is almost triangular in shape, the north-east and north- 
west faces being each 1,500 fect in length, while the south 
fice is 2,000 feet. ‘The height varies from 10 to 20 feet. Near 
the eastern anglo a statue is now lying about half-way down 
the slop. ‘The bricks of the wall are of large size, 18 by 11 


3 in 
Pint te east of the northern half of the town thero is a large 
sheot of water, 8,000 feet in length from north to south, and 
32,0 feot in breadth. "It is posible that. some portion of 
this may have been a natural hollow; but its present size 
and form are due to the artificial embankment which con- 
neots the northern end of tho mass of ruins called Dhi, or 
“the mound,” with the rocky ridge to the south of Deori 
‘This sheot of water has no special name, but is simply 
tal, or “lake.” 

Tn tho excavation which I made in the eastern face of the 
fort, I found piooes of pottory covered with a thin black glase 
of metallic lustre. ‘This kind of glazed pottery I have found 
in all the more ancient sites, and a complete specimen of it 
was exhumed in one of the Bhilsa topes as the of 
the relics. 

T found also numerous spikes of bone from 2 to 84 
inches in length, and sharply pointed at both ends like tree- 
nails, ‘Two specimens are shown in the accompanying 

ate.® ‘They have been roughly cut into shape with a sharp 

[nife or chisel, Many of the points are broken, but there are 
‘no perceptible marks upon them of having beon used for an; 
Whatever. ‘There aro no holes or notches by whi 

They could have been fastened as arrow-heads, and Tam in- 

clined to adopt the opinion of the people that they are simply 

freenails of bone used for fastening together the thick planks of 

1, quite possible that they may have 


native doors. It is, however 
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heen mere playthings, such as were formerly used for play- 
ing “pushpin,” and are now called * spellikins.”” 

‘Nignertun Token states and farnionts of plate’ and 
other remains are collected together under the pippal trees 
of that part of the town now called Dhi. Amongst these 
fragments I found the coping stone of a Buddhist railing,* 
of middle size and quite plain. Beside it were two broken 
Pillars, one 9) by 63 inches, and the other 7) by 5 inches. 

‘he Inter was a corner pillar with the rail sockets on two 
contiguous sides. As both were quite plain, it is probable 
that these two pillars belonged to the same railing as the 
architrave or coping just described. 

T found also a stone umbrella, which is now turned upside 
down, and used as the receptacle of a lingam in the shape of 
a rounded boulder stone. A sketch of this umbrella is given 
in the accompanying plate,t in which the ribs are clearly 
defined. ‘Two haudles of umbrellas, cach 6 inches in diame- 
ter, were lying in the same place, 

But the commonest specimens of antiquity at 
what may be called s/one stools or seats. wey are ily 
about 15 inches in length, and are always sty on four 
feet. All the specimens that I met with were hollowed out on 
the top in the dneetion of the length, Some were nearly 
plain, “but the greater number were highly ornamented. 
One of the nurow ends must have been the front of the 
stool, as the two feet of one end were generally found curv- 
ed in the form of half lions, while the two back fect were 
fe plain. A band of flowers ornamented what may be 
called the frame of the stool, while the hollowed portion at top 
represented the cushion. ‘Every specimen that I saw was 
hruken across the middle of the hollow. I believe that this 
must have been done purposcly,as no common use could 
hve fractured these short strong pieces of stone.t 

‘he people have no tradition either of the ago of Bithd, 
orf the cause oF time of is decay. ‘That this must have 

very remote is, I think, clearly the extremel; 
gestle slope which the rain} of tis fart bare mow soma, 
jul which, T Believe, could only havo been effected in tho 

pse_¢ ceenturics. jesertion of the 1 
therefore, be d ti 
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iue to the Muhammadan conquest. 
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1 have sine fot single specie of th mine Kind of fourfetall at Shal- 
Dial o Rosie" een We ton aay Steg et 


ites ofthe acen 

yds sl obit anal sreateyaail in yey io ground, which 
in the ‘small stream, whi 
+The walla are of tie a peated 

e are little hei, are a 
ditch—an oversight Shick sont mot kare ypened in this 
positon if tho place hd been intended for Sefence. The 
recent age of the parapets is proved by one of the corbels 
uused to support them bearing an insoription in modern letters 
along with the figure of a horse, which is half out away to 
form the slope of the outor face of the corbe} 

‘As it now stands, Garhwi is a stone | enclosure of 
pentagonal form, * the largest side on the west bein 
300 feet, north sido 250 fect, and each of the two sho 
eastern faces only 180 feet. ‘The main entrance is on the south 
side, and there are two posterns—one at the west end of the 
northern face, and the other near the northern end of the 
eastern face. To the west there is a large sheet of water 
from 500 to 600 feet in length, which was formed by the 
western wall of the enclosure acting as an embankment right 
across the natural bed of the stream. An outlet for the 
surplus water in the rains has been out the fields to 
the north. ‘To the east the stream has been emi fate 
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the upper one at present holds water, and 
‘as the embankment is broken, and the 
"400 feet distant from the walls. When 
‘was intact, the Inke must certainly have 
‘stops, as there are projecting stones placed 
‘of the lower courses which were intended 
‘upon just above the level of the water. 
T the base of the western wall there is a similar flight of 
‘eading down to the water's edge, and extending along 
the north and south banks of the little lake. 

"The whole of the interior has not yet been explored, as it 
is almost, eatarely tod ‘with a dense and impenetrable jungle. 
But mach of it-bas now been cleared, and all the principal 
remains have yerieps been discovered. But much still 
Temains to be done, and, until the whole place is thoroughly 
Cleared, it would be rash to say that nothing of importance 1s 
now likely to be found. 

‘enclosure there is a modern dwelling house in 

‘square court surrounded with rooms. |The 


= 


HALE 
errata! 
Hari 
ui ye 






E 


masons marks on, the 
intended for “ 400," but 


‘The Gupta insori by 
built into the wall of one of the rooms of the modern dwell- 


Tbtored, the missing half of this inscription may be 
{tis injured in many oe 





aarnwa. 85 
remain legible show that the record vas, divided into two 
separate inscriptions by o line drawn right across the stone 
ee ee tie’ lett hand silo of tho stmuo is un- 
broken, but a portion is lost at the top, and at least one-half 
is missing from the right hand. This is shown by the letters 
which L have added to tho 9th line of the inscription to 
complete the sense. ‘The missing portion might be increased 
by the addition of the word pracordhamdna before rdjye, but 
T think that this word was not in the original, as the 10th 
line would then be too far extended for the few letters which 
it is possible to add for its completion. 

Twill make no attempt to read the upper part of the 
insoription, but with the 9th line, the following por- 
tions can be made out with tolerable certainty :*— 

9.—Paramabhagavata maka (rajédhirija Sri Chandra Gupta ri) 
‘Semeatsare 86 * (etasya). 














i car 
crete eae 
1. 7 a 
13,—* * puny hays * * 
Bt td eaters ** 
15.—Dindrdh dase, 10, ote 
16—dharmma Skandadhyuchchhi — * 
1.—Jitam bhagavata pa o* 
2.—8ri Kumdra Gupte “* 
$e ee 
see 
ta * Bada tradi “* 
6.—* ke dindrdh 10 tha ld 
1—tisattriei dindras traya * 
8.—tyatma patya mahapa * 
9.—goninda 30 * 


In the upper insoription, the title of Paramabhogavata 
simoat iy belongs to Chandra Gupta II, as ho ie tho 
first of the dynasty to whom it is applied in’ the pillar in- 
scriptions of Bhitari and Bihir, as as on the coins. In 
the 10th line the word Sameateare is followed by two figures 
which I read as 86. As the 11th line begins with the well 
Known word pirccaye, we know that the 10th line must have 
ended with either asya or efasya, and between that word and 
the oe 86 there would have been the name of the month 
and the number of the day. At the end of the line comes 
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the name of the great capital Pétaliputra, and in the 15th 
Ine we have the words dindrdh dase 10, the sum of “ten, 
10, dinars.” 

‘This is rather a meagre amount of i but 
it is important in connecting the Guptas with Pétaliputra, 
and in authenticating the use of the name of Dindr for 
the well known coins of the Gupta dynasty, which 
ind already become familiar to us from the Sinchi 
inscription ‘of Chandra Gupta II, dated in 8. 93. 
by the style of that inscription, I presume that this 
inscription most _probabl rooorded the 
dindra pare | 


r 
«placed against the southern wall of the enclosure, ‘These 
Biatues, which are all of large sie, were the gift of the J 
Iwildditya, the son of Bi i 
inscriptions on their pedestals. ‘The statues are 6 feet high 
and 4 feet broad, and are made of coarse grey sandstone. 
‘There is no date in any of the inscriptions, but the style of 
the letters is that of the Kutila character of the 10th century. 
Copies of the three inscriptions are given in the accom- 
panying plate.* 
‘Unpex Starve or Branma. 
1.—Sri Bha{tananta égam (Js i ogir 
LIGA sir aes Die 
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GARHWA 


Unnke Starve ov Visuxu. 
1.—Sri Bhaftinanta Sutendyam Jiedlddityena Yogins judua Karm- 
matako Fishun Rama deveti * 
2.—Kirtliteh 






Uxpen Srarux ov Siva. 
1.—Sri Bha(tinanta Sulendyam Sediddityenn Yopina judnn bho 


Sama 
2.—Ywkto Rudroyoro * rnd kritah 

‘These inscriptions show that the whole of the three sta- 
tues were the gifts of the jogi (or devotee) JwalAditya, the 
son of Bhatfananta, or Ananta-bhatta, ‘To the father I 
would attribute the founding of Bhaffa-grdm, which is men- 
tioned in other inscriptions at Garhwa, and which was most 
probably the original name of the present village of Bhat- 
garh, Tho old village must have been situated between tho 
temples now in Garhwéand the t Bhatgarh, as 
the ground between the two sites is covered with broken bricks, 
According to this conjecture, the name of Bhaffa-grdma, or 
Bhatgarh, could not have been older than the 10th century, 
‘The Gupta inscription and sculptures, however, show that the 
site was occupied shortly after the Christian era, but we have 
no clue as to the name which it bore at that early period, 

In a small room against the wall in the north-west corner 
of the enclosure there are no less than eight lange statues of 
Vishnu and two of the Variha Avatitra or Boar incarnation 
all huddled together. ‘They have fallen over and against 
each other so awkwardly and inconveniently, that I found 
it impossible to move them without levers, and I am there- 
foro unable to say whother they were inscribed, or what. was 
their age. But I conclude that some of them must. have 
belonged to the large temple which is still standing in the 
enclosure, and which I am now about to describe. 

‘The only existing temple stands in the south-west corner 
of the enclosure, It is about 55 feet long by 30 feet broad, 
with the entrance towards the east, and in front of it at a 
short distance there are two baolis or reservoirs, which are 
now filled with jangal instead of water. The temple con- 
sists of two parts; an open pillared hall or mandapa, which 
is about 30 feet square, supported on sixteen pillars, and a 
sanctum or garbhagrika, which is a square of about 25 fect 
with the corners indented, and with niches in each of the 
three unattached fees, ‘As all the statues have been re- 
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from the outside as well as the inside of the temple, 

‘ing to show to whom it was dedicated. Even 
been lost; and neither the inscription of 
the records of pilgrims who afterwards 
ine, make any mention of the god to whom it 


ions are recorded on the faces of the pillars in- 
le. That of the founder is placed immediately 
igure of a man which is declared to be his 


tt 
Hy 


; 


E 


[ 
Fl 
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No. 1. 
Ox Putas vo Nowra. 
1.—Sri Navagrima Bhat{a-grémiya Vastarys Kayistha 
2—Phabbare Sri Kanda Palopatre Thaktra Sri Rana Palaaya 
3.—Marttib Ganita Karaiyam Samcat 1199 
4—Satradhara Sri Chhitapaipatra Sri 


5.—Balhana. 
ae eas ketd Pa Sri Vastay Tapoathe, 
3 a . 
of new village of  Seulptor Set 
Chhitpai’s son, the fortunate » 
No. 2. 
Karmnath dealekhi Thakkwra Chithdyddhara 
«The anointed sacrificer, Thakkur id 


No. 3. 


1 —Srastithanadam Bhat{o-griniya 
2.—Sri Sakasena jétiea 





“Tt is well done. ‘The anointed sacrificer, the fortunate 
Mahidhara, son of the fortunate Sri Chandra, a Kayastha 
of the fortunate Sakasena class (of the village), of Bhaffa- 
grdma, offers perpetual adoration. The year 1199.” 
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No. 4. 
Sutradbara Sri Chehhichchha Snta, Sri Tilukena ghatitam 
“The son of the fortunate mason Chohhichelha joined 
with Zeinka.” 
No. 5. 
Rudva-yntra lagana ita Sri Sri-Pdla 
‘This is a record of the fortunate Sri Pala, son of Rudra, 
who is the performer in No, 11. I do not understand the 
other words preceding Sri in the first line, 
No. 6. 
Vantha Mahavadhabhaka 
Tam unable to make sense of this short record. 


No. 7. 
Panfita ri Malina 
thu Tilakena nity prance 
‘These are two separate records. 
The Pandita Sri Maluna—* Perpetual adoration by Sadhu 
Tilak.” 
No. 8. 
Thakkura Sri Quagathara eta 
“The fortunate Thakkur Gangadhara 


No. 9. 
1.—Ayabala pitaliydu Sydmadhd grdmiya Brahma 
pee ‘Se Poneman ionire Fernnotherd 
Thakkur Sri Gangudye (na) nitya pronawati 1190 

Omitting the two opening words, which I do not under- 
stand, this inscription records tho— 

“Perpetual adoration by the duly marked sacrificer, the 
fortunate Thakkur Ganguka, son of the fortunate Brahrnan 
‘Thakkur Ramaswdmi (of the village), of Syamadhagrama. 
‘The year 1199.” 





No. 10. 
bri Majhidma—grimiya Kayastha Thakkura Sri Dhane 8uta Sri 


"Taiteko nityam pranamyati 
s adoration by the fortunate Jaitaka, son of the 


fortunate Kayastha Thakkur Dhani, of the auspicious village 
of Majhidma.” 
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Sutradhera Sri Pudumdditgsprtra Rudra Sri Katikeneghatitam 
Sam 1199 


“Rufira, son of the fortunate PadmAditya, mason, joined 
with Sri Katika. The year 1199." 

From these inseriptions it would appear that the temple 
was first opened in the Samvat year 1199, or A. D. 1142, when. 
the different Thakkurs and others paid their adoration. ‘The 
founder of the temple was Lena Pédla, the son of Kunda 
Pala, a Sribistam Kayastha; at the same time a new village, 
Navagréma, would appear to have been established as an 
offshoot of Bhattagrama. The name of the latter is no 
doubt preserved in that of the nt village of Burgudh 
(or Bhatgarh), one mile and a half tothe north, as the lands 
of Garhwa touch the lands of that village. ‘The ground 
between the two places is covered with stones and broken 
bricks, showing that Bhattagréma must have been much 
more extensive in former days. 

‘Near the images of Bralma, Vishnu, and Siva there is a 
large statue of a raja on “horseback. It is broken in two 
pieces, and the head of the horse is gone. But it is valu- 
able as showing the Hindu military costume half a century 
before the Muhammadan conquest. I conclude that the 
statue belonge to that period for two reasons. According to 
tradition, the builder of the temple was the minister of the 
reigning raja, and as he placed a small image of himself 
in the temple, it is highly probable that he would have set 
up a large image of his master. ‘The walls of the enclosure 
are said to have been built by the- raja himself, who is 
named Sankarju, or Sankara Deva, and who, according to 
the genealogy, lived twenty generations before the present 
raja, and was the eleventh in descent from Vydghra Deva, 
the common ancestor of the Baghel Chiefs of Rewa and 
Bara. The date of his death is given as Samvat 683, 
either A. D. 626 or 761. The latter is the more 
probable, as there is'no extant example of the use of the 

‘ikramAditya Samvat in the seventh century. Adopting 
761 A. D. as the real date, the average length of each 


in 1162. As this period includes the actual date of the 
we 


building of the temple in A. D. 1144, I think that 





and must therefore be a Kshatriya, which agrees with the 
identification already made, that the statue Tepresents San- 
kara Deva, the Bighel Raja of Bara. 


LATIYA, 


Latiya is a small village about three miles from the railway 
station of Zamfniya, 36 miles to the east of Baniiras, and 12 
miles to the south of GhAzipur. ‘The village receives its name 
from a stone /dé, or monolith, standing on the western end of 
a mound of brick ruins, about 500 feet long by 200 fect brond, 
which is surrounded on all but the east side by a shallow sheet 
of water. The pillar is a single circular shaft of polished 
sandstone, 1 foot 8} inches in diameter, where it springs from 
the square base, and 20 fect in height. ‘The square portion 
now stands 2 feet 6 inches out of the ground, but only 2 foot 
6 inches of this portion is properly smoothed. On the 
of the shaft there is a bell-shaped capital, 2 feet in height, 
surmounted by an upper capital formed by eight lions fuein, 
outwards. ‘The capital was once crowned by two half. 
human figures back-to-back, resting on a circle of lotus 
leaves. This stone, which is now lying on the ground, has a 
socket hole 9 inches deep. ‘The tolal height of the pillar was 
just 30 feet, according to the following details 





‘Two human figures at top 

‘ight lion capital 
eapital 

Gireular shaft 
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one at each side. ‘The actual depth of the column itself 
Below ground is only 4 feet 7} inches ; but as long as the 
four upright stones retain their position, the column is per- 
fectly safe. ‘There is no inscription, and not even a single 

‘of the pillar. From the shape of the 


letter upon any 
bell capital, and the medium sizeof the bricks in the mound, 
Ut by 9 by 2} inches, I judge the pillar to belong to the age 


of the Guptas. 

Nothing trustworthy is known by the people cither 
about the pillar or the place. It stands only a short distance 
from the town of Zaminiya, to which all the stories refer. 
‘According to the Hindus, Jamadagni Rishi and his wile 
lived in a hut on the bank of the Ganges close to the pre- 
sent town, whence it received its name of Jamadagniya, 
which they say is the true form of the present name. 

Rishi’s wife was a sister of the queen of Raja Madan, who 
lived in the town. Oneday when Raja Madan and his wife 
wers passing by the Rishi’s hut, on a visit to his father- 
in-law, Raja of Gidhipur, the sage’s wife wished to 
entertain her sister and brother-in-law. The Rishi gave his 
‘consent very reluctantly. ‘The raja was accordingly treated 
with the dignity due to his roe the whole of the enter- 
tainment having been supplied by the never- cow 
Kémdhenu. The raja was surprised, but instead af 
thankful, he carried off Kdmdhenu by force. Raja Madan 
was afterwards overcome in fight by Parasurima, son of 
Jamadagni, and Kdmdhenu was . 

The raja was humbled and offered a jag (yajaya or sucri- 
fice) in expiation of his sin. No less than eleven padams 
of rupees were expended on an asweamedijag by Raja Madan. 
‘About 40 years ago a copper-plate inscription giving an 
account of ibys “Madan’s sacrifice was found in Zamfniya by a 
Musalman. It was enclosed ina pewter box insidea stone 
box. ‘The capper-plate was thrown either into the Ganges 
or into the Makna tank, owing to a quarrel which arose on 
the Tiwiri Brahmans of the place asserting that it recorded 
‘grant of land made to their ancestor by Raja Madan. 

“After the sacrifice the raja erected a temple to Madaneswar 
at Latiya, and set up the /d¢ on the mound where it now stands, 
‘as a memorial that he wished to build a city on the site of 
Jamaniya, which was to be called Bandras. But the Brah- 
mans considered the site not sufficiently auspicious, and the 
design was abandoned. Jamaniya was then called Madan 
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Bandas, that is, the“ desired or intended Bandras”—a name 
which is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari. 

Such is the story which is now in everybody's mouth, the 
whole of which I believe to have been invented within the 
last three centuries by the fertile mendacity of the Brahmans, 
‘The place was originally called Madan Bandras, but the 
whole story about Jamadagni has been invented to account 
for the name of Jamaniya, as they pronounce it, but which 
should properly be written Zamduiya, as the name was given 
toitby Khan Zamin, Governor of Jaunpur, in the early part 
of the reign of Akbar.* ‘The town Was commanded by a 
faithful follower of Khan Zamfin, named Asadullah Khan, 
who on his master’s death in A. H.'974 wished to make over 
ZamAniya to Sulaimin, King of Bengal, but he was provented 
by the celebrated Munim Khan.t ‘Since that time there 
has been no change of namo, and the whole story of Jama- 
dagni_ is a mere Brahmanical invention to account for the 
name from a Hindu point of view. 





AKHANDHA. 


Nearly due south of Ghasipur, and between the railway 
station and town of Dildirnagar, there isa large mound of 
ruins which the people call Akhandhi. ‘The namo of Dil- 
darnagar was derived from a Pathin named Dildar Khan 
so late as the reign of Aurangzib, before which it was called 
Akhandhi. Itis said to have belonged originally to Raja 
Nala, and the large tank to the west, which is now called 
Réini Sdgar, or tho “ Queen's Lake,” is attributed to Nala’s 
wife, the famous Damayanti. 

‘The whole mound of ruins is about 800 fect long by 
250 feet brond, on the top of which the remains of the 
temples and other buildings occupy symmetrical positions, as 
shown in the accompanying plata? “Exactly in’ the middle 
are the foundations of two temples marked A and B in the 
plan, of which A was certainly dedicated to Siva, as it still 
contains a lingam of black stone én situ, although one-half 
of the argha, or receptacle of grey stone, is gone, The 
entrance was’ to the east, with a water-spout to the north. 
‘he external dimensions of this small temple are only 17 feet 





‘Blochimann’s Alus-AMbari, p. 320, 
thal pe 437 
Plate XXIL. 
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6 inches by 15 feet 8 inch Che external dimensions of 
Barealmost the same, or 15fe inches by 15 feet 2 inches. 
Between 





‘The temple which possessed the fine doorways and richly 
ornamented pillars just discovered must have been of 
considerable size, but nothing is known about it. Most 
probably it was destroyed when the Muhammadans under 
Dildir Bog settled here in the reign of Aurangzib, and 
changed the name of the place to Dildirnagar. 

‘The other remains at Akhandha are of no importance, 
but the mound marked C, which I have just described, 
would, I think, well repay a careful exploration. 





BAGHSAR OR BUXAR. 


I visited Buxar for the express purpose of i 
whether there were any grounds for its identification with 
the Mo-ho-w-lo or Malitsura of the Chinese traveller Twen 
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Thsang, as suggested by Mr. W. Oldham in his interesting 
account of the GhAzipur District." He quotes the Emperor 
Baber as writing Buksera, which he thinks may hare ‘boon 
originally Bahasara, which would be a natural and well 
known alteration of Mahasara. Ihave, however, now visited 
both Buxar and Wasdr, and Tam quite convinced that the 
latter is the true representative of Hwen Thsang’s Mahdedra, 
as will be shown when I come to describe that place. 

The first name of Baghsar is said to have been Vedagar- 
dha, “the womb or origin of the Vedas,” as here resided 
many of the holy men who were authors of the Vedic 
hymns, For the same reason it was also called Siddiderama 
and Mahdsrama, that is, “the asylum of holy men," and the 
great asylum.” 

‘The name of Baghsar is variously derived. Near the 
temple of Guri-Sankar there is a pokhar, or holy tank, 
now called Baghsar, which is said to have been originally 
Agisar, or tho “effacer of sin,” from the sin-cleansing 
Properties of its waters. In process of time the initial 
‘4 was changed to 7 in accordance with Sanskrit rule, 
and the tank has since been ealled Faghsar, which gives 
its name to the place, 

Another account says that a Rishi, named Bedsira, having 
transformed himself into a tiger to frighten the Rishi 
Darvisa, was doomed by Darviisa to retain the face of a 
tiger. He was restored to his proper form, at the suggestion 
of Sivasbull Nandi, by bathing in the holy pool of 
Aghsaras at Vedagarbha, and then worshipping Ganri-Saukar, 
In remembrance of this event the aghsar, or “sin cleanser,” 
was afterwards called Fydghrasaras or Baghsar, the “tiger 
tank.” My informant added that this account was con- 
tained in Parina. 

Others say that it was a raja named Vyiighra who had 
the tiger’s face. But all these are evidently only idle 
inventions to account for the name; ex cocabulo fabula. 
One informant said the was also called Chailra-ban, 
which probably refers to the same story, as chitra or chita, 
“ is one of the names of ihe leopard, and is 


sane applied to the striped tiger. 








* Historical and Statstial Memoir of the Ghlsipar District, by W, liam, Ket, 
ps7 
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The situation of Baghsar is very fine: on a high bluff 
bank, 50 feet above the Ganges, and with a high bank on 
the opposite side. The place tems with ancient names— 
Rameswara, Viswamitra-ki-asrama, Parusrama ; but there are 
no remains of antiquity to be sen. It is a purely Brah- 
manical site; but it possesses nothing of any archwological 
interest, although it is very ancient as well as very holy. 


MAHASARA OR MASAR. 


Masdr has been identified by Mx. Vivien de St. Martin 
and myself with the Mo-ho-s-lo of Hwen Thsang. Mr. 
W. Oldham, in his account of the District of Gl ‘ipur, 
lias proposed to identify Baghsar (or Buxar of the maps} 
with the Mo-io-so-lo of the Chinese pilgrim; but I have 
now visited both places, and am quite satisfied that my 
identification is correct. ‘The Chinese syllables Bo-ho-s0-l0 
are transeribed by Mr. Julien as Mahdsdra ; and that this was 
the actual name of the present Masar is proved by no less 
than seven inscriptions, nearly 500 years old, which still 
exist in the Jain temple of Parasniith: In all of these the 
name of the place is written Muahdsdra. At the present 
day, according toa modern inscription in the same Jain temple, 
the name is written Mavddh, and pronounced Masdrh. 
The site also agrees with the position of Hwen Thsang’s 
Mo-ho-s0-lo, a8 determined by his distances both to the 
east and west. It was 600 Zi, or 100 miles, plus some 
short distance not mentioned, to the east of Bandras, and 
250 4i, or upwards of 80 miles, to the south-west of Fuisali. 
‘These’ distances and hearings point to some place near Ara, 
from which Masér is only six miles to the west. But Hwen 
‘Thsang further describes Mahdsira asa place inhabited by 
Brahmans, who had no respect for the law of Buddha, 
‘This also ‘agrees with Masir, in which I could not find 
a single trace of Buddhism, ‘although there are numerous 
images of the Brahmanicul gods. 

According to the people, confirmed by Rudra Datta of 
Ara, the original name of Masir was Sonifpur. Tt was the 
residence of Bindsur, whose daughter Ukha was married to 
Aniraddha, the grandson of Krishna. A large statue called 
Binisur formerly existed on the top of a ruined mound in 
Masir. It was drawn and described by Buchanan, but it 
is now lying at the bottom of a deep pool made by a railway 


MATIASARA OR MASAT. 7 
contractor named Babu Bahadur, who excavated this mound 
a5 well as others for bricks, of which Masir supplied sufficient 
to ballast seven miles of railway. As Bandsur is held in 
bad repute as an enemy of the gods, his statue was daily 
pelted with bricks by the village and none interfered 
to save it when the railway contractor left it on the edge of 
a perpendicular excavation 30 feet deep, from whence, on the 
first fall of rain, it fell headlong into the pool, and was soon 
covered by water, which, at the time of my visit, was 6 foot 
deep. 

Aceonting to Brahma Datta of Ara, the town of Masir 
was originally called Padmavatipura, and this name is said 
to have adhered to the place until a Jain Kshatriya of Mar- 
wir named Vimalanitha beeame the proprietor, when the 
name was. to Matisdra, which bas since been corrupted 
into Masfir. Connected with this account is the fact that 
the only Rajputs in Masir are Rahtors of Marwir, whose 
ancestors, Kiarg-si and Biram-si, are said to have come there 
fourteen generations back. ‘This would indicate a period of 
four or five centuries, and_as all the Jain inscriptions are 
dated in Samvat 1443, or A. D. 1386, it seems probable that 
this settlement of the Rahtor Jains may have been connected 
ith the building of the first Jain temple, to which the 
inscribed statues belonged. I note that the death of Biram 
De, or Virama Deva, the Rathor chief of Jodhpur, is placed 
by Tod in A. D. 1381, and his son Chonda left fourteen sons, 
according to the Chauhin bard Mdkji, of whom several 
probably emigrated. 

From the way in which Hwen Thsang speaks of MahAsira, 
it would appear that it must have been situated not far 
from the south bank of the Ganges. At present it is 9 
miles from the river; but it stands upon the high bank of 
the old bed of the Ganges, which is very clearly defined for 
25 or 30 miles, running past Bihiya, Masir, and Ara. Oppo- 
site Masi, two of the old channels are now called Gangi and 
Géngi; and the people are unanimous in their belief that 
the Ganges formerly ran past Bihiya, Masir and Ara, 
Mr. Oldham thinks that the change must have taken place 
Tong before the time of Hwen Thsang ; but from the account of 
Fa Hian, I gather that the change was still going on in the 
beginning of the 5th century. In going from PAtaliputra to 
Bandras, Fa Hian “kept along. the course of the Ganges, 
and after guing 10 gojanus ina westerly direction, arrived 
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at a Vihdra, called “Desert,” in which Buddha resided. 
Priests still resided in it, Still kecping along the course of 
the Ganges, and going west 12 yojanas, we arrive at the country 
of Kasi and the city of Bandras.”* " Remusat translates the 
Chinese term by “vast solitude,” which would seem to in- 
elude the Sanscrit Moka, or great,” as part of the name, as 
in Hahdsdra, But the two distances of 10 and 12 yojanas 
Point to the neighbourhood of Bhgjpur as the actual position 
of the “ Desert ” From this point to the junction 
of the Ghigra river, the changes in the course of the Ganges 
have been very extensive, even in recent times, as may be 
seen in the large tracts of desert land now lying to the north 
of the river, which, during the present century, has been 
working back towards the south, 

‘The ancient remains at Masir are confined to the founda« 
tions of a few small temples, and to a largo number of Brah- 
manical statues, In the accompanying mapt all the ancient 
sites are distinguished by separate letters, with the single 
exception of the Jain temple marked A; the whole of the 
existing remains are Brahmanical, ‘The principal ruins 
stand on a mound, about 1,000 fect in length by 400 feet in 
Ddreadth, immediately to the south of the “Kundwa Ti, and 
about 800 fect to the west of Masdr. 

A isa modern Jain temple dedicated to Parswandth. It 
Was unfinished when Buchanan saw it, and was not complet 
ed until A. D. 1819, the date on the imago of Pirswaniith 
being 8. 1876, ‘Tho temple is small and poor, the eight Jain 
figures noticed by Buchanan? are still to be seen, with their 
seven dated inscriptions, tolerably perfect, in spite of the 
wasting effect of their daily ablutions. In’ the accompany- 
ing plate I have given three specimens of those inscriptions, 

of Samvat 1448, a8 well as the modern inscription on the 
image of Parswandth.§ 

No.1. 
‘Iysontrrion ow THE PEDESTAL OF AN LMAGE OF Abivarn, wrrn 4 BULL 
smo, 
1—Sam. 1448 Iyeshta Sudi 8, Guro Muhdsirasya ja 
2.—Réja Ndtha Deva rays Kédshta Sanghe Geld 
8.—tyya Kamala Kirtti Jai Sarangdchérj 
4" * eaputrala # * * 





4 Beal's Pa Hisn, C. XXXIV, p. 194, $f Plate x, 
Eastern India, Vl, 1, p, 410, § Plate XXIV, 
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This inscription records the dedication of the image by 
Sfrang (or by his son) in the Samvat year 1443, on Thurs 
day, the 5th of the waxing moon of Jyeshta, in the reign of 
Raja Natha Deva, of Mahisira, under the teacher Kamala 
Kirtti of the Kashta Sangha (or congregation.) 


No, 2. 
IxscRtPTtON ON THE PRORSTAL OF AN IMAGE, OF WHICH THE SYMDOL 18 WORN 
away. 
1.—Sam, 1448, Samae Jyenkta Sudi 6, Guro 
2 Fae, Biba eva pravardhamdnet Makdedrasya Késhta Sanghe 
falhuranweae 
8. hha dl ja Kamalakirtti Deva 
4S thineels Peed Mapeotegit tereet 
5.—puira lavama Deva Sama’ * * * 
6.—yana pratishia® * 
This inseription records tho dedication of an image on tho 
same day as the proceding one, the names of the Raja Natha 
‘Deva and his teacher Kamala Kirtti being eapecially distinct. 


No. 3. 


Insererion on Tite nase OY AN TAGE o” Newrnani, wert ammL 
sunt. 
1.—Sare, 1443, Jyetlta Sui 5, Quro Makdadrarya na (1) 
2,—Késhta Sanghe Achdrj-Kamala Kirtti Deva 
8.—Jai Mahansdchdrj Uae Sidi 

‘This inscription records the gift of an image of Nominith 
by one Ude Sidi on the same date ns tho others, and under 
the same raja and religious teacher. 

‘The four remaining inscriptions on the old images being 
all of the same date, and couched in the same terms, it i 
unnecessary to transcribe thom, "Two of them are placed 
below images of Adinth with the bull symbol, one ‘below 
Ajitanith with the elephant symbol, and one’ below Sam. 
biundth with the horse symbol, 

‘The inscription on the pedestal of the modern figure of 
Parswantith is a much longer one, and requires to be noticed, 
as it contains some names of interest. 





+ A. rule drviog. of oho of these inagee of Aish ig chan’ 
Eastern Tudia, Vol, 1, p. 469, Plate VIL, fg. icsena S 
‘Word eye Ute bathe wrighul=-See Plato XXIV, 
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1.—Sam. 876 Vesdkh Suble 6 Mule Sanghe Sri Kunda kun 
dichdriyanwaye bhat{araka Viswa bhuskanaji bhat{ara 

2.—ka Sri Jinendra bhushanaji bhat{tdraka Mahendra bhushoji 
tadamnake Agrotakinwaye Kanila gotre Sri 


fosya putra putraschat Babu Sri Ratan Che 

4.—8ri ‘n't hand, Pe aad Gua Chand, on 
Pydri nagar Vasibhih, rh 

5.—re Jina ‘Mandir bien imakar ee a * * * 
“Angrej rédjye varttaméne Kévushadese Sri 

This inscription records that on the 6th of the waxing 

moon of Vaisikh, in the Samvat year 1876 (A. D. 1819), 

during the prosperous English rule over Kdrusha-desa, the 

Phrewandth) was dedicated in the Jain temple of 

‘Arimnagar and 





image (of 
the town of Masirh by Babu Sankar LAl of 


his four sons, &o,, &e. 
In this moilern record wo find the district of Shihbid 
identified with the ancient Kdrusha-desa of the Purinns, 
while the town of Ara (Arrah of maps) appears in the new 
form of Ardmnogar, which is most probably the true form 
of the name as handed down in the Jain books, ‘The 
rmention ofthe Brglish rule is also very curious, as 
first instance that I have seen of its record on a sculptured 
monument, Pyfri LAl, the youngest of the four sons, was 
alive in January 1872. 

‘The jati, or officiating priest of the Jain temple, told me 
that the original temple was built by Deondth, who is evi- 
dently the raja named in the inscriptions as Niitha Deva. 

Bisa Brahmanical tomple dedicated to a female figure 
called Devi, but which is clearly an imago of Saraswati, with 
the Aanea or goose on the pedestal, Collected around the 
goddess there aro the following images -— 














N 1 Gomukhi, 


2 
Under a pippal tree close by and near to the Jain temple 
Cats naked image in blue stone. The figure, 
which is squatted, with both hands in the lap, was probably 


the principal image of the original Jain temple. 
C is a large square pillar which is said to have boon 


brought from the great mound at F. 
isa ingam temple, with the lingam still in sifu 
betwoea four walla fe 
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Eis a small mound with a fine well close by. On the 
top is an image of Nandi in blue basalt, together with 
a lingam and soveral carved stones of a temple. 

F was a large and lofty mound, called the house of 
Bindsur, tis now a deep holo, half filled with water 
which was made by a railway contractor in excavating 
bricks. Buchanan says that it had “evidently been a 
temple,” and this conclusion is, I think, fully confirmed by 
the square form of the hole and by the square pillar O, 
which is now standing on the other mound to the south of 
the Kundwa Til. ‘The people were unanimous in stating 
that the pillar was brought from the temple of Bandsur. 

GGG are low square mounds to the north of the Kundwa 
‘Al and village now called simply DiO4, or “mounds,” They 
have been repeatedly excavated for bricks, Nothing is known 
about them, bnt they are evidently the remains of temples. 

HL isa largo tree ona mound to the north of the small 
hamlet of Kurwa or Kundwa, which is still excavated for 
bricks, It was most probably the site of a temple. 

K is an old Baf, or banian tree, with a large hollow 
inside, which has been turned into an extempore temple for 
tho deposit of all the images that were found in the neigh- 
bouring mounds, when they were being excavated for bricks 
by the railway contractor. ‘The treo is standing on the high 
dank of the old bed of the Ganges, and all the flelds around, 
to the east towards Kurwa, and’ to the south towards tho 
bed of the great lake called Diga, or Ukha Pokhar, rise and 
fall in rounded undulations like sand hills, All of them 
contain bricks, and one of them, near the railway, on the 
bank of the ‘Bans, or old Ganges, is said to have yielded 
only two years ago no less than 200 ancient gold coins. I 
was not fortunate enough to obtain even a sight of one, but 
I understand that the railway contractors at Bihiya ‘still 
‘possess several of them. 

‘The present town of Masir is about half a mile in length 
from east to west, and one-third of a mile in breadth. It 
contains no less than fourteen fine old wells, and several deep 
tanks, and was ovidently much more extensive in former 
days.’ If we include the brick mounds in the fields between 
Kundwa and the Gdngiriver, and the different mounds to the 
north called Dibli, the old town of Mahdsira must have been 
nearly one mile in length from east to west, by half a mile 
in width, with a population of about 20,000. 
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Before I visited Ara I had a vague impression that thé 
namo of the plane might havo some connection with dramya, 
a “desert,” place itself might perhay fe spor 
described by Hwen ‘here the * demona of the desert 
abused their strength and power and feasted on the blood and 
flesh of men.”* 


nately a complete want of his usual precision. 
From Bankras ho followed the course of the Ganges down 
its northern bank until opposite Mahisira, when he crossed 
the river to the south and entered that town. On leaving 
Malishrs, he states that there was a temple of NAryana 
Deva on the north bank of the river, and that 80 li, or 
five miles to the east of the temple, there was stupa built by 
Asoka with a lion pillar, set up in commemoration of the 
conversion of the “demons of the desert,” mentioned above, 
who were in the habit of eating men. From this place he 
made 100 li, or 17 miles, to the south-east to another stu 
which the Brahman who had divided the relics of 

after the Nirviina had raised over the vessel which he had 
used in the measurement. This was the famous Drona 
stupa, 80 called because the vessel used was a Drona measure. 
On leaving this place he crossed the Ganges to the north-east, 
and travelled from 140 to 150 li, from 24 to 25 miles, to 
Vaisiili. 

On comparing the pilgrim’s movements after leavin, 
Mahishra, it will be seen that the text implies that he 
thvice crossed the Ganges to the north ; one of these crossings 
must therefore be an error, and this 1 suppose to be the ‘first 
crossing. After describing Mahiisira, the pilgrim simply 
states that “to the north of the Ganges there was temple 
dedicated to the god Nariyans,* *” and that, after having tra. 
velled 30 Ui, or five miles, to the east of the , he reached 
the stupa built by Asoka on the spot where the “demons of 
the desert” had been overcome and converted by Buddha, 

take the text as it stands, Hwen Thsang must have 
crossed the Ganges to the north from Mahfsira to the 
of Nardyana, and have thence gone directly east 
lemons of the desert.” It 
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isin this part of the account that I think there is a mistake 
in the text in making the starting point from the temple 
of Niriyana Deva of from Mahisira, I suppose 
that the temple stood on the opposits bank of the Ganges 
Within sight of Mabtatre, justas another tomple of Nie 
now stands on the opposite bank of the Ganges in sight of 
Baghsar (Buxar). ‘To have reached tho temple, the pi 
must have crossed the Ganges ina boat, and having done 
80, the easiest way of reaching Ard was to continue his 
journey by boat down the river. In this case the distance 
to the stupa of the “domons of the desert” would have boon 
same, whether reckoned from the temple or from 


By ado) this explanation we get rid of the error of 
making the im twice cross the ges in the sanie 
fone are es Ec ena ber! enti. exist- 
in correspond so minutely with the pilgrim’s stor 
of the “demons of the desert ” as to leave bs doubt in oF 
mind of the identity of the two places. 

‘The Jogend of Ari is very variously told by the people, 
but all its main points are the same. The old name of 
Ari was Ekachakra or Chakrapura, lose by stood the vil- 
lage of Bakri, where lived the powerful Asur named Baka or 
Bakra, whose daily food was a human being, the victim being 
supplied alternately by Bakri and Chakrapur. ‘The five 
Pandus having arrived at Chakrapur during their wande: 
were entertained by a Brahman. While they stayed in hi 
house it came to the Brahman’s turn to supply a victim 
for the demon Bakisur. The Brahman declared that he 
could not give his son; the wife, that her husband must not 
be sacrificed, and she would go herself. Bhim PAndu then 
said that he had eaten their salt, and would go himself 
against the Asur, He fought the demon at Bakri, and 
having killed him, di his dead body to Chakrapur to 
show to the people; and the day on which’ the Asur's body 
was brought to Chakrapur being a Tuesday, Ard, the name 
of the place, was changed to Ard from that time. 

In whatever way this legend may have arisen, it is not of 
modern date, as it is found ina much more complete form 
in the MahAbhirata. It is therefore at least as old as the 
Christian era, and at the period of Hwen Thsang’s visit in the 
seventh century it must Tove been one of the time-honoured 
legends of antiquity, which the Buddhists, as usual, had 
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adopted for the glorification of their great teacher. The 
‘Abhrata yersion of the legend is as follows * :— 
“When Bhima had returned tohis mother and brethren, 
the sage Vyasa suddenly appeared to them and advised them 
to dwell in the city of Ekachakra; so they departed out of 
the jangal and took up their abode ‘in that ‘city, and dwelt 
there for a long time in the house of a Brahman, Every day 
the brothers went out in the disguise of mendicant Brahmans 
to collect food or alms, and whatever was given to them 
they brought home at night to their mother Kunti, who 
Ahereupon ‘divided the whole into two equal portions, and 
we one to the wolf-stomached Bhima, whilst the remainin; 
fiat sificed forall the others. One day the Pindavaa. an 
their mother heard a great noise of weeping and wailing in 
the house in which they were dwelling, and Kunti and her 
sons entered the apartments of the Brahmans and found 
their host and his wife together with their son and daughter 
in an agony of |grief. On enquiring the cause, they were 
told that a great Asura raja, named Vaka, lived near the 
city and forced the raja of that city to send him a great 
quantity of provisions every day, as well as a man to accom- 
pany tho provisions, and that Vaka every day. devoured the 
man as well as the provisions ; and that on that very day the 
family of the Brahman was’ required to supply the man. 
Then the Brahman said that he would go himself and be 
devoured by the Asura, but he wept very bitterly at the 
hardness of his destiny. ‘Then the wife aud daughter of the 
Brahman, each in her turn, prayed that she might go 
in his room, but he would ‘not suffer either, and they all 
three lifted ‘up their voices and wept very sore, Now the 
Brahman had an infant son who could scarcely speak, 
and when the little lad saw that his parents were very 
sorrowful, he broke off a pointed blade of grass, and said 
with a prattling voice :—Weop not, my” father, weep 
not, my mother, for with this spike I’ will Kill the man- 
eating Asura.’ ‘At this sight Kunti bade the family dry 
their tears, for that one of her sons would go to the As 
but the Brahman said:—‘You are Brahmans, and especially 
my guests; and if I go myself I am obeying the dictates 
of the raja, but if I sendone of you, Y enuse the death 
of a Brahman, and one who is my guest, and I do an act 














* Wheelers Mabibbdenta,p. 110, 
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which is abhorred by the gods.’ Kunti_answered—‘The 
Asura will have no power over my son Bhima, and I will 
send him to destroy the cannibal’ and the Brahman con 
sented. ‘Then Bhima obeyed the commands of his mother 
with great joy. He set ‘out with the ordained quantity of 

rovisions, consisting of a waggon load of hichri, a fine 

muffalo, and a huge jar of ghi, and he went on until he came 
to the banian tree under which aka was accustomed to 
eat his meals; and a crowd of people followed him, for all 
were desirous of seeing the coming combat; but when they 
beheld the banian tree they fled away in great terror. 
Bhima then proceeded to eat up all the victuals. that were 
in the waggon, and to ro-fill it with dirt; and he then drank 
up all the ghi, and re-filled the'jar with water of the vilest 
description. When he had finished, Yaka came forward 
ravenous with hunger, with two large bloodshot. eyes as hig 
as saucers and a jaw gaping open liko a cave; and Yuba 
uncovered the waggon and found that it contained nothing 
but dirt; and he ‘raised the jar, and the villainous liquor 

ured over his face and into ‘his gaping mouth, ‘Then 
Kis eye ell upon Bhima, who wae sitting on the ground with 
his back towards him, and in his rage he struck Bhima with 
all his might with both fists; but Bhima cared not for the 
blow, and arose up and laughed in his face. Then the 
Asura was in violent wrath, and he tore up a large tree by 
tho roots, and rushed at Bhima to demolish him; but the 
mighty Pandaya in like manner tore up ahuge treo and 
struck about him lustily; and each one tore up trees hy the 
roots, and broke them to pieces against the other, until not 
a treo was left, and then they fought with their’ fists until 
the Asura was spent. After this Bhima seized Vaka by the 
Jegs and rent him asunder: and the Asura expired with a bel- 
lowing ery, which seemed as if it would bring the heavens 
about their ears, All the other Asuras, the subjects of the 
chieftain, were then in great terror, and came forward with 
their hands clasped together as suppliants to: the conqueror 
of their raja. So Bhima bound them over by solemn oaths 
never more to eat the flesh of man, nor to injure them in 
any way, and he dragged the slain monster by the heels to 
the gate’ of the city, and left it there, and entered the city 
by another way; and he went to the house of his mother 
and brethren, and told them all that had occurred. And 
when he had finished, Yudhisthira said that they must imme- 
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diately leave the city, lest the people should discover who 
they were, and the news should reach the ears of the Kaura- 
vas that they were still alive, and accordingly they 
all d out of Ekachakra, together with their mother 
Kunti. Meantime the people of the place found the dead 
body of the Asura, and shouted with joy, but when they 
learnt that the brethren had left the city they were very 
sorrowful, as they were eager to show their gratitude to 
their deliverers.” 

‘This legend of the MabAbhdrata is essentially the same 
as that now told by the people. Vaka and Vakra are 
identical in meaninig, being derived from the same root Vaki, 
“to be crooked ;” hence Vaka means “crooked, false, malig- 
nant, crue,” and is appropriately used ax the namo of 
man-eating demon. The village of Bakri* still exists 1} mile 
to the west of And, and exactly 6 miles to the east of Masdr. 
There are no ancient remains of any kind either at Bakri 
or at Ard, and all my enquiries and researches failed to dis- 
cover auy traces of antiquity. But a brick stupa was so 
easily convertible into a Brahmanical temple, and 
into'a Muhammadan masjid, that it would have been a 
wonder if it had escaped. ‘The Brahmanical legend of Bakd- 
aur is however so clearly identical with that of the man-eat~ 
ing “demons of the desert,” as described by the Buddhist 
pilgrim, that I feel but little hesitation in accepting Ard as 
the site. of the stupa and pillar which Asoka set up in oom- 
memoration of the overthrow and conversion of the demons 
by Buddha. T therefore look upon the name. of Ardmuagar, 
which is preserved in the modern Jain inscription at Masir, 
‘as having been imposed by the Buddhists when they altered 
the Brahmanical legend after their usual manner to add to 
the glory of their teacher. rdmnagar means “City of 
Repose” or “ Monastery City,” as drdm, “repose,” was the 
special term used by the Buddhists to designate a monastery. 

‘Hwen Thsang also records that the demons raised a large 
block of stone asa seat, or throne, for Buddha, from which 
he preached to them and forced them to submission. ‘There 
is no trace of this stone at the present day, and it is most pro- 
bable that the repeated efforts of the infidels to remove it, 


which up to the pilgrim’s time had proved abortive, were 
imp sh} 


the on of themes of Wh all ater the ame writen” Pukoe 
fm No, 100 shee of nan Sans Pe 
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‘The adoption of this identification of Ar as the scene of 
the conversion of the man-eating demons renders it 
necessary to make a correction in the bearing of the pilgrim’s 
next march to the Drona stupa. According to the text, Hwen 
‘Thsang travelled 100 li, or 17 miles, to the south-east, for 
which I propose to read north-east. ‘This bearing would have 
brought fim to the bank of the Ganges opposite Cherind, 
from which Vaisili (tie modern Besarh) lies north-east 25 
miles. As both the last bearing and distance agree with the 
pes account, I think that are very strong grounds 
for making the prone! correction from south-east to north- 
east, ‘There is however a place called Bitha, or “ the mound” 
just 16 miles to the east, which may very probably turn out 
to be the ruins of the Drona Stupa.* 

With reference to the pilgrim’s route from Baniiras to 
VaisAli, it will be useful to compare it with Fa Hian’s route 
from Paina, to Bantras. A glance at ony map will show 
‘that Vaisili and Patna are equi-distant, taken from Bandras, 
and the two distances, taken from the Quarter Master Ge- 
neral’s route book, are respectively 158 and 152 miles, Now 
itis remarkable that Fa Hian gives the distance between 
Patna and Baniras as 22 yofanas, while the sum of all Hwen 
‘Thsang’s distances between Baniras and Vaisili amounts 
to 880 14, which gives a rato of exactly 40 1 to the yojana, 
This is the very rate mentioned by Hwen Thsang himself,t 
and adds another proof to those which I have already 
given, ¢ that this was the real comparative value of these 
two measures of distance, But it does even more than. 
this, as it proves that the yofana used by Fa Hian in his 
tour through Magadha was as nearly as possible equal to 
seven English miles, which is the value that I adopted no less 
than 80 years ago, and which subsequent researches, as in 
the present instance, have always tended to establish more 
firmly. ‘The precise value of Fa Hian’s yojana between 
Patna and Bandras is six miles and ten-elevenths, which, 
for all practical purposes, may be taken as seven miles, 

‘The legend of the man-eating demon Yaka, which I have 
iven from the Mahdbhérata, makes no attempt to account 
for the change in the name of the place from Ekachakra 

to Ari.§ I infer, therefore, that the change was either later 
Tle mown ae oa tan ernie arog ey inti. wy aint, 


Mr. Bega, wid oee i to bean actual py meme y ® Mabaatsadan 
4 Solas Hiyen Tangy If 60. 'EAncent Geography of Ini. STi. 
[ieiscinire le unned tthe Mabawanso i oe ofthe ancest capltal elles of Fadia 
tho tne of Butdba, 
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than the date of the composition of the Mahdbhdrata, or 
that the new name was probably of Buddhist origin, and 
was consequently not recognized by the Brahmans. But 
with the lapse of time, the true origin of the name was 
forgotten, and the Brahmans of later times have accordingly 
exhausted their invention to account for the new name. 

One version which I have already given ingeniously ac- 
counts for the origin of the new name by simply adding to 
the old legend that the body of the demon was brought 
into the town of Ekachakra on a Tuesday, Ara, which 
thenceforth become the name of the town, 

But others, not content with this derivation, have devised 
the following. 

A. pious raja, who was famous for his chavity in’ not re- 
fusing gifts to Brahmans, was accosted by Vishnu in the 
form Sts a Brahman, with a Seine that he would bestow 
on him the gift of one-half of his body. ‘The raja at onco 
consented, and ordered his hands and feet to be tied, and a 
saw (Ara) to be brought to cut his body into two, Just as 
the operation was about to be begun, the raja observed that 
one-half of his body was very unfairly treated, for the half 
taken by the Brahman would be cleansed from sin, while 
the other half would be loaded with the sing of the whole 
body. Vishnu then manifested himself, and told the raja 
that his roquest was only mado as a trial of his charity. 

Another yersion of the same legend comes to the same 
conclusion, but ina different way. The operation of sewing 
the body in two had actually commenced when tears trickle 
from the raja’s eyes. The disguised Brahman then ob- 
served that he would not accept the gift, as the tears show- 
ed an unwillingness in the giver, which wasa sin, 'This 
the raja denied, and affirmed that the tears were shed by 
the rejected half of his body, which was bowailing its un- 
happy fate at being considered unworthy of acceptance. 
Vishnu laughed and manifested himself, and praised the 
raja for his devotion. 

¢ Mubammadans of 4rd are contented with a much 
simpler derivation, as they believe that the town was called 
4rd on account of the number of “sawyers,” Ard-kash, who 
dwell in it, 

Wilson gives Hari-griha, or “ Vishnu’s abode,” as another 
name for Ekachakra, which he identifies with a place called 
Sambhapur, of which I have been unable to obtain any 


information, 





BUDDHA-GAYA. ” 
In another version of the legend in the Muhdthdrata, the 
man-eating demon is called Hidimba instead of Vaka, ‘and 
ho is accompanied by his sister Hidimbi, who falls in love 
with Bhim Pindu, and is afterwards married to him, This 
form of tho legend is exactly the same as that of Resilu, 
son of Salivahan, and the Princess Kokila, daughter of 
Sirkap, which is so widely diffused over the Panjhb, Mr. 
Wheeler thinks that the Hidimba legend is a Inter version, 
“which should probably be referred to the Buddhist period.”* 
I think so too, but for a different reason, namely, its exact 
identity with the Panjab logend of Rasilu and Sirkap, which 
T have elsewhere shown to be part of the famous Buddhist 
legend of Buddha and the seven tiger cubs. 





BUDDHA-GAYA. 


In my, frst report, of 1861.62 T gnvo a brief notioe of 
Buddha-Gaya, and of its great temple and other remains, 
I have now re-visited the place, and am able to add much 
interesting information to my provious scanty account, 

Buddha Gaya is situated on the left or western bank of 
the Ph vor, just 5 miles to the south of the city of 
Gaya, and 65 miles to the south of Patna. Here stands the 
famous Bodhi-dram, or “ tree of wisdom," under which Sikya 
Sinha sat for six years in meditation until ho attained the 
supreme state of a Buddha, by which name he was after- 
wards known. Close to the east side of the holy tree stands 
the great tomple, which is 48 feet square on the terrace level 
of the treo, with a height of 160 fect above the granite pave- 
ment of the lower partment, ‘These are the chief objects of 
attraction at Buddha Gaya, but there aro several other 
objects of interest, more especially the numerous statues 
which are scattered over the place, besides the two small 
temples of Zdrd Devi and Fageswari Devi. 

‘The great tomple and Bodhi tree sland in tho midst of 
aan extensive mass of ruins, about 1,500 fect square, About 
two-thirds of the ruins lie to the north of the tempie, which 
occupies a position about midway, east and west. ‘The mass 
is very uneven in height, some of the hollows representing 
ancient courtyards, whilst others are simply the oles from 
which bricks have been excavated. 
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According to the Makawanso, the Bodhi tree was situated 
in Urwoilwa, ‘At the foot of the Bo tree, in Uruwelaya, 
in the kingdom of * © © the divine sage 
achieved the all-perfect Buddhahood.”* Spence 
Hardy calls it the forest of Uruwela.+ But from other 
authorities we learn that Urueiliea was the name of one of 
the three KAsyapa brothers who resided at Buddha Gaya, 
and who were there converted by Buddha. 

I first saw the Bodhi-drdm in December 1861, and 


to the westward. ‘The tree was in full vigour in 1811, when 
it was seen by Buchanan, who estimated its age as about 
1 . 

platform or terrace which supported the holy pi 
tree was called Bodhimonda, ot the oraament of the 0 


if diamond 
in commemoration of the spot on which Sikya Sinha 
sitting in meditation for 
six ‘The Vajrdsan was still in existence at the time 
of Hwen Thsang’s visit in A. D. 637. He describes it as 
being about 100 paces in circumference.§ But there must 
be some mistake in the number, as the platform is only 29 
feet broad; and the circular pyramid of steps which now 
surrounds the tree is not more than 50 feet in circumference, 
and could never have been more than 80 feet. 
‘Hwen TI relates how the Bodhi tree was first de- 
stroyed by before his conversion to Buddhism, and 
by his queen, but was miraculously renewed on 
Asoka then surrounded it with a stone wall 


centuries later, King Sasdngka, who was an active enemy of 
Buddhism, the holy tree and dug up its roots ;| 


Es 
: 
i 
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but it re-appeared some months afterwards at the earnest 
prayer of Purna Varmma, the last descendant of Asoka, 
As this Sasingka was the king who caused the death of 
Rajya Varddhana of Kanayj, the elder brother of Harsha 
Varddhana, he must have been living in A, D. 600, or within 
about 80 years of Hwen Thsang’s first visit to Magadha. 
We cannot therefore hesitate to accept the story of the com- 
plete destruction of the Bodhi-drim about A, D, 600 by 
Sasdngka, who was probably the King of Bengal, and its 
fubsoquent renewal by Purna Varmma, King of Magadha. 
If it was renewed about A, D.610, it would naturally have 
attained the height of 40 or 50 fect, which Hwen Thsang 
assigns to it at the time of his visit in ‘A. D. 637. 

Tinmediately to the east of the Bodhi tree rises the great 
temple toa height of 160 fect, from the granite pavement 
of the lower floor to the broken pinnacle at the top. This is, 
T think, beyond all doubt the same Vif that was seen and 
deseribed by Hiven Thsang, os the to agree in sevaral minuto 
particulars, as well as in the essential point of size, | Accord- 
ing to the pilgrim, the base of the temple was 20 paces, 
or about 50 fect square, which agrees with my measure- 
ments, one face being 47 feet 3 inches, and of the other 
48 fect 8 inches, Its height was from’160 to 170 fect, 
which corresponds with my mensured height of 160 
feot,* Tt was built of bluish bricks covered with a coatin, 
Be flastar; it wos ornamented with niches In stages, each 
niche holding a golden statue of Buddha, and was erowned 
with an amalaka fruit in eopper gilt. Omitting the metal 
innacle, which has long ago disappeared, this description 

ios exactly with the appearance of the present temple; 
It is built entirely of dark-red brick of a bluish tinge, and 
has been more than once plastered all over. ‘The exterior 
ig still adorned with eight tiers or rows of niches, one 
above the other, many of which still hold figures of Buddha, 
‘The gilding has of course disappeared, but these plaster 
images were no doubt originally gilded, as it is the custom 
of the Burmese to gild their plaster statues even at the 
present day. 

Tr aA sog continues —""On the cast side thero wns after- 
wards added a pavilion of two storeys, with projecting roofs 
which rose in three tiers.”"+ This statement regarding the 


liens Hen Thang, 1H, 408 Sullon's Hou Thaang, 1, 405, 
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subsequent construction of the rooms on the eastern side is 
confirmed by the difference in the size of tho bricks used in 
the temple itself, and in the additions to the eastern face. 
In the walls of the temple six courses of bricks average from 
17} to 18 inches in height, whilo six courses of the eastern 
Tooms average only from 15 to 15} inches, There is a con- 
sequent dislocation between the old and new walls; but. this 
is not at first sight apparent, as the old walls have been 
faced with new bricks to a depth of more than one foot, 
which do not break joint with bricks of the old walls, 
In the accompanying qlee the whole of the work that is built 
With large bricks is limited to the main building and its 
gurmoundiog terraco the boundary of which is delaed by 
the letters T. T. T. All beyond T. T. on the east face, 
as well as the remains of the upper storey over the middle of 
the eastern terrace, is built with the smaller bricks, and 
must therefore be part of the subsequent additions mentioned 
by Hwen Thsang. In the ‘upper storey no attempt has been 
miade'to bond the old and the new work together ; and the 
hand can be inserted in many places between the plastered 
face of the old walls and the bricks of the ‘later walls 
Indeed the old niches, as well as mouldings of the eastern 
face, can be seen behind these later walls. 

‘The main body of the temple consists of a lower room 
with a pointed arched roof 22 feet 1 inch in height, with a 
thickness of 3} feet to the loor of the upper room, which 





@ similar roof 21 fect 6 iiches in height, ‘The on! 
access to the inner room, marked D in the plan, was throug! 
the three marked A, B, and Q, all of which were 
once roofed. ‘The outer hall, marked A,'is certainly of later 
date than the great temple itself, as it is built entirely of the 
smaller sized bricks. ‘The central hall BI take to have been 
the original porch, as I found that the emaller sized bricks 
were confined toa facing about 15 inches deep, which did 
not break bond with the thicker bricks of the old” wall. 
It is probable that this facing was added to carry the vault. 
ed arch, although it looks very like a mere repair of the old 
wall, which had been worn away by the weather. But even 
in this caso the thickness of the facing may have been for 
creased for the purpose of lessening the space of the vault. 
‘The stone jambs of the doorway of this porch are of ditfee 
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ent kinds, which shows that the doorway must have been 
re-constructed. I believe, however, that this was the original 
entrance to the porch of the temple. This poreh, which is 
15 feot by 144 feet, was once vaulted over, but the vault has 
Jong since fallen in, 

"the massage marked C is roofed with a pointed vault, 
and so also is the inner room, or cell of the temple, marked 
D; the radius of each are being equal to the chord, which is 
the simplest form of pointed arch. ‘The roof is stered and 
divided into a great number of small panels, each containing 
a small figure of Buddha. This inner room is 20 feet 4 
inches long by 13 feet broad. At the western end there is 
a large pedestal of black basalt, 4 feet high and.5 feet 
9 inches broad, which extends right across the room, thus 
reducing the actual size of the room to 14 feet 7 inches by 
18 feet. The floor is paved with slabs of granite, in the 
middle of which rises a lingam of Mahddeva, Most of the 
slabs are carved with figures of pilgrims on their knees, 
holding flags and other offerings to the image which 
once sat on the great pedestal. 

‘There is a curious story told by Hwen Thsang, to which 
the long shape of this cell of the great temple seems to lend 
an airof truthfulness.* “About the beginning of the seventh 
century the King Sasdngka, after destroying the Bodhi tree, 
directed one of his ministers to remove the statue of Buddha, 
and to put a of Mabideva in its place. ‘The minister, 
who was a Buddhist, was puzzled what to do. ‘If,' said ho, 
“I destroy the statue of Buddha, T shall entail misery upon 
myself for countless ages; and if I disobey the king's cme 
Tshall be killed with my whole family.’” He employed a 

servant, who built a brick wall’ before the statue of 
Buddha, and in front of the wall set up an image of the 
Maheswara. When the king heard that his orders had 

n carried out, he was instantly seized with fright, his 
whole body broke into tremor, his skin peeled off, and he 
died on the spot. The minister then ordered the wall to bo 
removed at once. Nowa glance at the plan of the temple 
will show that by building a brick wall in front of the 
pedestal the room would have become nearly square, while 
‘the back wall towards the west would have been increased 
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to little more than the thickness of the two side walls on the 
noith and south. 

‘The thinness of the back wall, compared with the ex- 
treme thickness of the two side walls, has always been a 
puzzle to me, If this was the original construction, I should 
expect to find some passages in the side walls which once led 
to the upper rooms, ‘There isa difference of 4 feet in the 
thickness of the back and side walls, whieh: would be more 
than was necessary for a staircase. In the great temple al 
Nillanda, which, as the Chinese informs us, resem- 
bled that near the Bodhi tree, the inner room is 21 fect 
square, and all the walls aro of the same thickness of 21 feet. 
Tam therefore inclined to think that the original cell of the 
Buddha Gaya temple was nearly square, and that all the 
walls were of the samo thicknoss; and I would account for 
the present difference of 20 foct in length by 13 feet in 

ith by supposing that, when the vaulted roof was added 
to the chamber, a new wall, 3} fect thick, was built against 
the north and south sides to carry the vault. 

Should this supposition prove to be correct, then the 
results as well as the arches must have been additions to 
the original structure. ‘This is, I confess, the very. con« 
clusion that I have arrived at on other grounds, for the 
great overlapping opening, or true Indian arch, which forms 
the main feature of the eastern face of the building, would 
have been quite purposeless if it had not been intended to 
throw the sun’s light into the sanctum of the temple over the 
roof of the porch, and thus to illuminate every morning the 
figure which was the great object of worship. ‘The samo 
arrangement was Fie in the great Chaitya caves of 
Central and Western India, and it is difficult’ to see what 
other purpose this tall rent in the face of the building could 
possibly hnvo served. If the vaulted refs of tho to lower 
rooms had formed part of the original structure, then the 
builder of the temple had a knowledge of a weak form of 
radiating arch, such as is used in well eylinders, where the 
bricks are brought in contact edge to edge. In this con 
struction the strain is thrown on the narrow edges of the 
bricks instead of on their broad faces, and itis therefore weak. 
But it is still so greatly superior in strength to the overlapping 
Indian arch that it is difficult to conceive how any builder 
who hada knowledge of even this weaker kind of radiating 
arch should have deliberately discarded it in the greatest 
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opening of a brick building, where its use would have been 
eminently judicious, The overlapping arch is especially 
weak in brick-work, as each lap is necessarily very short, 
which adds greatly to the height of the opening. But the 
builders of these tall openings could not have known that 
this was a source of weakness: for they deliberately added to 
their height by springing them from lofty rectangular open- 
ings. In the Buddha Gaya temple this lower portion 
of the opening is now closed by three of these end- 
to-end radiating arches, but the perpendicular sides aro still 
traceable, In the Konch temple, however, this tall opening 
still remains as it was left by the original builder, 

In support of my view, that the vaulted chambers most 
probably did uot form a part of the original structure, I may 
quote the opinion of my friend, the Inte Mr. O. Horne, who 

ined the temple with much care. In his opinion, “the 
whole of the arch arrangements are a. subsequent insertion, 
and formed no part of the original building.” 

On the other hand I may note that the roof of the rock- 
hewn cave of Sonbhindar at Rijagriha, which is beyond 
all doubt the Satapanni cave of the first Buddhist synod, 
is alow olnted vault,t which shows that the form, at least 
of those Buddha Gaya arches, was not unknown to Indian 
workmen even go early as B. 0. 600. 

It is quite possible, therefore, that the vaulted roofs of the 
Buddha temple may have formed part of the original 
structure, although, for the reasons which I have just given, 
bs seems to me not very probable that this should have been 

6 case. 

‘Wo now come to the ruined walls and staircases, which 
form so conspicuous  foature in the front or east view of 
the temple. ‘These remains answer 80 well to the deserip- 
tion of the two-storeyed porticoes seen by Hwen Thsang in 
A. D, 637, that I think they must be the ruins of the very 
building which he describes, His words are—" Du obté 
Vest, on a construit, a Ia suite, un pavillon a deux etages, 
dont les toits saillants s’ e'levent sur trois ranges.”$ In 
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the accompanying plan the remains of the walls of the 
upper storey are marked GG, and those of the lower 
storey EE and FP.* The “three tiers of roofs” which 
the pilgrim mentions I take to have been, at, roof over 
the entrance portico A of the lower storey’; 2nd, a roof over 
the entrance room B of the second storey; and 8rd, a roof 
over the portico of the third storey just above the top of 
the overlapping arch, These three roofs with their pointed 

innacles would answer exactly to the description of Hwon 

‘hsang ; and, as the actual remains of the exterior rooms 
correspond. so" well ‘with the double-storeyed. pavilion, of 
the pilgrim, I think itv bable that they are the 

Sf” the | Mendon buling aWhaneleeme eee 
escribed, 

‘The other portions of the eastern building, marked NN 
in the plan, are of comparatively modern date, ns well as 
the external staircases marked 88, which were added by 
the Mahant of the Brahmanical establishment on the ban! 
of the Phalgu to give Brahmanical pilgrims access to tho 
pippal tree without being obliged to go inside the forbidden 

le of the Buddhist. The extra wall at W has been 
built during the present century’ to. support. the decaying 
wall of the terrace on the north side. The two ing 
places marked LL were formerly nccessible. only by 
the two flights of stops leading ffom the half a? the 
temple marked B. ‘These are covered with semi-circular 
arched roofs up to the landing places at L, from whence 
two shorter flights lead to the level of the terrace. As 
these steps formed tho only means of access to the “upper 
storey, re must have been 07 enings in the side walls 
at F'R, Following Hwen.‘Thsang's description, wach 
chamber had three doors, These I take to have been two 
in the side walls to the north and south, and one in the west 
wall leading into the main building, 

This temple was once surrounded with a Buddhist 
fie ut 9 feet in height, the whole of which is now 
buried beneath the accumulated ruins of centuries. This 
railing was discovered by excavations which were made 
by Government on my recommendation, ‘The ‘work was 








* See also a woodcut of the temple in Mr. Pergusson's tecture, 
1p A7h awe evra ic oper ey ay pom veers, Vol 
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carried out under the superintendence of Major Mead, from 
whose report I make the following extracts :*#— 

“On the north and west fronts I found that the external 
walls of the platform were modern, and apparently not 
founded on the original solid ground, but in the mud soil 
which has accumulated. 

“Tn front of the temple I found that the courtyard was 
paved with o granite floor 94 feet in width, and the whole 

ngth of the (eastern) front of the temple, which termi- 
nates under a cut-stone moulded plinth, which no doubt 
carried some sort of ornamental fence dividing off this’ 
inner court from the exterior, (See basalt plinth in the 
accompanying plan, ‘The 84 fect must be measured from 
the doorway of the entrance hall B, as the width of pave- 
ment from the actual outer walls of N N is only 17 feet 
from the basalt plinth. ‘The granite pavement also extends 
beyond this plinth as far as the brick archway attributed 
to Amara Sinha Sauyira,) 

“The eastern external trench running in front of this 
archway from 8 to N yielded a considerable quantity of 
masonry in situ, and large numbers of handsomely carved 
model stupas, of which some /undrede of specimens have 
been disinterred by our excavations.+ I Somequentiy 
enlarged the trench here to above 20 fect in width, and 
endeavoured to trace these walls, which turned out to be 
the lower portions of four small single cell temples or 
shrines, the upper portions of which are gone, In one of 
‘the most complete, the stone door-frame of which still stands, 
We found in place, and on its original pedestal, a statue of 
Buddha in the usual seated position (perfect, except the head, 
which is broken off and missing), of rather more than life-size. 
On the pedestal of this figure and on the base of the statue 
are two lines of inseription in good order, * * Hore we 
found a bronze bell, of nearly hemispherical shape, about 
10 inches in diameter, and part of some bronze ornament 
representing, I fancy, the head of a peacock. 
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“Of the four internal trenches, that along the southorn 
face of the temple has been excavated. It has exposed the 
southern basement of the temple, which is singularly perfect 
and handsome, although entirely in plaster. * * ‘Here we 
obtained the corroded remains of two or threo small bronze 
trumpets * * and about 28 feet from the south-west corner 
of the temple this trench disclosed a Troken pillar and rail of 
‘what in your instructions you term the Bi t railing. * 

“On seeing this I decided * * to take the internal west- 
em trench along the line of this railing, and doing so, I 
found the railing still all slong in place, except that every 

t had been broken off just above the insertion of the 
lowest rail, save only the two at an opening in the middle 
opposite the holy pineal tree. ‘The two pillars standing are 
nearly perfect, with carving on two adjacent sides in view of 
the usual mortice holes.” 

Major Mead then adds that he had found traces of the 
same railing both on the north and south sides of the temple. 
His report was accompanied by a plan, which shows the 

ition of this railing and of the. basalt plinth in front. 
There is also an elevation of the rniling, which shows both 
pillars and rails, but no coping, from which I conclude that 
no specimen of the coping was discovered. 

le these excavations were being carried on, Buddha 
Gaya was visited by Babu RAjendra Lal Mittra, who gives 
the text and translation of the inscription found by Major 
Mead on the pedestal of the figure of Buddha in the small 
temple which he excavated. According to the learned Babu, 
the inscription, which was in Gupta characters,+ recorded 
the dedication of the figure by one Boddikshana, of the village 
of Dattagalla, the writer being Upayayapurra of Masavigra. 

‘The Buddhist railing thus discovered by Major Mead L 

ially re-excavated in December 1871, for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether its pillars were similar to those which I 
have already made known as existing in the porch of the 
Panch-Pandu temple, and in the veranda of the inner court 
of the Mahant’s residence.t On a few of those pillars there 
was inscribed a short record in Asoka characters Ayaye 
Kuragiye dénam, “ gift to the holy Kuragi,” which I under- 





4 ‘This was wt the point marked X on the plan. 
+f Journal of tho Bengal Asiatic Society, 1864, p.177. This figure of Baddba has dis- 
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stand to rofor to the snered spot where Buddha was presented 
with “rice-milk,” as Aura means boiled rice. I opened 
trenches in several places, of which the most successful were 
those in the middle of the west side, and along the line of 
railing at the south-east comer, On one of the unbroken 
pillars, standing in situ with its lowest rails still fixed, I found 
another copy of the inscription noted above, also in Asoka 
characters, which is sufficient to show that all the railing 
pillars which T have doseribed in a previous volume, must 

Wve belonged to this very railing, 

I found the two pillars forming the opening in the middle 
of the western sido still standing as Major Mead had left 
them, I found also three votive stupas in situ on a brick 
floor, below which there was a depth of 2 feet 8 inches of 
sand lying on the original brick floor on the same level as 
the bases of the pillars of the old stone railing. ‘This brick 
floor T found to. bo on the same loyal as tho granite floor of 
the lower room of the temple. I shall refer to these curious 
discoveries again, when I come to speak of the age of the 


temple. 

At the south-east corner I found that there was one pillar 
beyond the line of junetion of the basalt plinth which runs 
from south to north, This ono pillar, howorer, Was a oormer 
one, as it has socket holes for rails on three sides. ‘The 
fourth side, to the east, is occupied with a soulpture in high 
relief of two females, one holding to a tree with left arm 
and left log, and the other seated on the ground, and ap- 
parently supporting the right foot of the first. Both figures 
te clad from the waist to the knees in finely creased drapery, 
over which is seen the well known bead girdle. ‘The second 
pillar, towards the west, has an Asoka inscription right across 
it, butit isso much injured that I could not read more than 
the opening letters “patihata.”* On the lowest rail, however, 
Tfound the following well preserved inscription in deeply-cut 
Asoka characters 

Bodhi-Rakhitata Tabapanakasa difnam. 

“ gift of Bodhi-Rakhita of Tabapanaka (or Ceylon).” Several 
specimens of these railsare given in the accompanying plate 

m the sandstone rails, as indeed might be expected, the 
workmanship is smoother, and the details of the lotus flowers 
more minute, than on the granite rails. ‘The length of the 
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sandstone rails, 2 feet 10 inches, is also greater than that of 

the granite rails, which are only 2 feet 7 inches long. As 

granite is a stronger material than sandstone, the granite rails 

ht to have been longer than the others; but perhaps the 

ce was simply due to the different donors; one gave 

his order to some local masons for granite pillars, another 

gave his order to the masons of a distant sandstone quarry, 

‘where the lengths of the measures may have been slightly 
different, although the names were the same. 

‘The pillars vary from 11} to 14 inches in breadth, and, as 
the rails also vary in length, there is a variation 
in the intervals, as, for instance, 2 fect 5 inches, 2 feot 72 
inches, 2 feet 9} inches, 2 fect 10 inches, 2 feet 11} inches, 
8 fect 2 inches. Taking the distance of the two western 
pillars from the wall of the terrace as the correct. line of 
the western railing, and that of the south-east pillars as the 
correct line of the southern railing, I calculate that there 
were 87 pillars on each of the north and. south fices, 
with an outside Iongth of 145 fect, and 12 pillars in each 
half of the western side between the corner pillar and 








the middle opening. This will give an outside breadth 
of 108 fect with a total of 94 pillars, of which I have my- 
self seen 48, But if, as we may reasonably suppose, there 





‘was a similar railing and opening on the eastern side, tho 
number of pillars would be increased to 118, and the whole 
circuit of the railing outside would have been 506 feet. 

On the east side, however, there is no trace of this rail- 
ing at the present time, But there is a long massive plinth 
of basalt that stretches right across from the south to the 
north railing, which must bave been added many centuries 
afterwards, as the se floor on which it stands is just 
2 feet above the level of the granite floor of the temple, 
and of the brick floor of the plinth of the surrounding rail- 
ing. It is certainly therefore a much later work, but. of 
what period it is difficult to say. As far as my experience 
goes, it must be as late as 800 or 900 A. D., as I have not 
seen any work in either blue or black basalt that could be 

to an earlier date, 

‘There is much difference of opinion as to the age of this 
famous temple, Mr. Horne and Babu Rajendra Lal both 
refer it to the time of Asoka, or about 200 B, C.,* while 
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‘Mr. Fergusson brings it down to the 14th century A. D.* 
ithe frst opinion is easily Giepoved of, anvit 2a foaatedion 
misquotation of Hwen’Thsing, Bibu Rajendra speaks of 
the " Buddhist. belief, rej by Hwen ig and the 
Ceylonese Chronicles, of Asoka having raised a lo/ty temple 
at Buddha Gaya,” + which is just exactly the reverse of 
what tho pilgrim does say. Speaking of the great Vihira 
as it stood in A, D. 637, he says—‘Sur l'ancien emplace- 
ment du Viblira, le roi Asoka avait d’abord élevé un petit 
Vihira.” ¢ From this statement it is certain that the great 
temple from 160 to 170 feot in height could not possibly have 
been the same as the lidéle temple that was built by Asoka. 
Indeed, the pilgrim himself distinctly says that the temple 
was rebuilt on a grand scale by a Brabmian, by the direction 
of Mahideva, while the Brahman’s younger brother dug a 
fack.:/T Mave’ alroedy patntod ottt how slosoly the desctip- 
tion of this temple given by Hwen Thsang agrees with the 
actual temple of the present day; and on this remarkable 
agreement of dimensions, both in height and breadth, of 
materials both blue brick aud stucco, and of ornamentation 
in successive tiers, I come to the conclusion that we now 
seo before us the very temple which Hwen 'Thsang visited 
and described in A. D. 637, 
fo all those who have seen the temple, this opinion has 
eared equally certain and conclusive. Mr. sson, 
lone doubts it, as he describes the temple in the following 
terms § :-— ee 
“A temple was erected, according to an inseription found 
an. the ‘spot, about the yenr 600, by a cortain Amara Deva, 
and was seen and described by Hwen Thsang in the 7th 
century, but having become ruinous was rebuilt by the 
Burmese in or about the year 1306, a8 shown in woodeut 
No. 982. From its architeoture, there can be little doubt 
that its external form, and the details of the stucco ornaments 
with which it is now covered, belong to the latter epoch, and so 
do all the parts which are arched, and all the true arcbes, The 
frame-works of the building, however, and those con- 
structed with horizontal arches, seem to belong to the earlier 


erection.” 
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In this statement I must take exception to the word 
rebuilt, for which I would read repaired. I grant that the 
loose phraseology of our English translations of the Burmese 
inscription,* which would scemto have adopted different 
‘words for the sake of variety, gives some countenance to Mr. 
Ferguson's rebuilding. But I contend that, if the temple 
had been so often rebuilt, as the translators of the Burmese 
inscription incline to make out, the temple itself would. not 
haye retained that remarkable accordance with Hwen 
‘Whsang’s description, which it does to this day by the general 
consent of all observers, contend also that if the temple 
had been frequently rebuilt it would have shown this very 
clearly by tho different sizes and various colours of its 
bricks, as it cannot be supposed that each new builder would 
have used only new bricks, of one uniform size and colour, 
instond of using up all the old bricks that wore wil good, 
and merely adding to them as many new bricks as were 
required. But instead of the patchwork of different sized 
bricks which wo might naturally expect to find in a temple 
which had thus boon rebuilt of old and new tatorials, the 
nase of the great temple is homogeneous, being. bull, of 
large bricks of uniform size, and of a peculiar bluish tinge, 
as noticed by Hwen Thsang. 

When all the inscriptions which I have collected have 
boon translated, it is probable that we may obtain some 
earlier and more authentic information rogarding’ the 
Buddha Gays tample thin wo Zow posts, Until treo, 
aim gontant to rest my. opinion on the evidenco supplied, by 
the building itself, which seems to me to be singularly clear 
and trustworthy, 

‘The most striking evidence of the antiquity of the 
temple is its exact correspondence in all particulars with 
the description given of it in A. D. 637 by the Chinese 
pilgrim Hwon Thsang. If it was reduilé,as Mr. Fergusson 
supposes, by the Burmese in A. D. 1303, the new temple 
must have been a very close copy of its predecessor, not 
aly in ite dimensions, but in tho oolpur of fia bricks, and 
in the style of its external ornamentation. I hold therefore 
that any theory as to the age of the temple which is found- 
ed upon its external form and ornamentation should first 

















4 Tha translation of this Barmenefonsition van been; a 
text will be found in Plate XXXL yee A 
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explain how a comparatively modern temple of Burmese 
construction agrees so minutely in all important particulars 
with the description given of it by Hwen hsang in A. D, 
637. If the Burmese merely copied the design of the 
previous temple, then the style belongs to the period of 
the previous building, ‘The frue explanation seems to me 
to lie in the erroneous use of the term reduité by the trans- 
Jators of the Burmese inscription, instead of repaired. 
‘That the Burmese reduwilé the temple in A. D. 1805 is, 
I am confident, a gross mistake, owing partly perhaps 
to the ignorance as well as want of precision in the 
original writer of the Burmese inscription, and partly to 
the looseness of the English translations firen by Raina 
Pfla and Colonel Burney. According to Ratna ,* the 
original temple erected by Asoka “having fallen into dis- 
repair was rebuill ;” “again boing ruined, it was restored,” 
and after a long interval, “being once more demolished, the 
Burmese minister was employed to repair the sacred 
building.” It was thus, says the translator, “ constructed a 
fourth timo.” Here the confusion between disrepair, ruin 
and demolition is fairly balanced by the confusion 
rebuilding, restoration and repair. In Colonel Burney's 
translation I find exactly the same tantalizing want of preci- 
sion. According to him,'the original temple of Asoka ha 
been destroyed for a long time was repaired.t 1 

uote no further, but will simply state my opinion that 
tho temple was not reduitt by the Burmese at any time, but 
simply repaired. 

Amongst all this confusion it is pleasant to turn to the 
simple narrative of the Chinese pilgrim, from whom we learn 
that the original temple of Asoka being a small ono, it was 
rebuilt on a grand scale by,o Brahman, No clue is given as 
to the date of the new temple, but I am inclined to think 
that it may be assigned with some probability to the first 
century B, 0. In his account of the great temple of Bala- 
ditya at Nalanda, which was 200 feet high, Hwen Thsan, 
oxpressly states that in size and magnificence it resembl 
the great temple near the Bodhi-drim.t Now this temple 
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of Baliditya, which was identified by me in 1861, was 
tially excavated at my recommendation in 1863, and after- 

‘more completely by Mr. A. M. Brondley in 1871. I 
visited Nalanda in Janusry 1872, and made a careful ex~ 
mination of this great ruined temple, the wallsof which are 
still standing to a height of more than 50 feet. Large masses 
‘also of the fallen walls are still intact, From all these 
remains, I am able to vouch for the accuracy of Hwen 
‘Thsang’s statement that the Nilanda temple, with respect to 
size and magnificence, was comparable to the great temple 
near the Bodhi-driim 

‘Both temples are square in plan, both rise froma raised ter- 
race or platform, both are built of brick faced with stucco, 
‘and both are ornamented with rows of pancls cont 
figures of Buddha, But the agreement with Hwen Thsang’s 
description goes still further. ‘The height of the Nalan 
temple, ho says, was 200 fect. Now wo know both tho 
Treadth and height of the Buddha Gaya temple, and as the 
Nilanda tomple resembled it, we may conclude with some 
confidence that it was built in the samo relative proportions 
of height to base. Thebase of the Nilanda temple is 63 foet 
square, and that of the Bodhi-drim temple is just 50 feet, 
its height being 160 to 170 feet. According to this propor- 
tion, the height of the temple of Baliditya at Nilanda would 
have been a little over 200 fect, which agrees exactly with 
the measurement given by Hiwen Thsang. 

Now the Nilanda temple was certainly not either repaired 
or rebuilt by the Burmese. On the contrary, we know that 
the Inst alierations and ndditions to it wore made to the 
entrance doorway by Raja Mahipila, as recorded in an 
inscription discovered by Captain Marshall, when making 
the excavation previously alluded to. As Mahipila lived in 
the beginning of the 11th century,* we gain no less than 
threo centuries forthe antiquity of this style of temple over 
the date adopted for it by Mr. Fergusson. 

Treturn again to the account of the temple given by 
Hwon Thsang. According to him, the Brahman builder of 
the temple had a younger brother who excavated a tank. 
Neither its name nor its position is given, but it was pro- 
bably the nameless tank which now exists to the west of the 
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temple. It is especially unfortunate that the name of the 
Brahman is not mentioned by Hwen Thsang; but as the 
dato of Biladitya is fixed by him to the first century B. C., 
sowe may place the building of the Bodhi-drim tem 
about the same time, or perhaps a little carlier than 
ditya, as the larger temple was probably the later one. I 
have a suspicion that the Brahman and his brother may 
Perhaps be the same as the two brothers, Sankara and 

{udgaragimini, who founded the first monastery at Nalan- 
da,* ~ When they are first mentioned, they are called simply 
“the two Upiisika brothers who laid the foundations of the 
famous monastery of Nilanda;” but afterwards the elder 
brother is called “King Sankara," and Nagirjuna is said 
to have studied in the Nalanda monastery of Sankara 
shortly after its foundation.+ ‘This King Sankara must 
therefore be identified with Hwen Thsang’s Sio-kia-Lo-o-tie-to, 
or Sankaraditya,t whom he also makes the first founder of 
the Nalanda monastery. ‘This is a mere 
seems not improbable that the two enth 
who built. the Nalanda monastery on the site of Siriputra’s 
birth, might be the same two brothers who had previously 
built the great temple near the Bodhi-dram. But quite 
independent of the question of their identity, Ilook upon 
tho fact mentioned by Iiwen Thaang, of the similarity of 
the two great temples of Nalanda and Buddl as a 
fair evidence that the two buildings belonged to the same 
riod ; and I accept the pilgrin's statement that tho 
Niilanda monastery was built seven hundred years before 
his time as a plain fact, which he must have obtained from 
the annals of the monastery itself. Baliditya must therefore 
be placed towards the end of the first century before Christ, 
or early in the first century after Christ.§ 

‘The next point in Hwen Thsang’s description is the fact 
that some time afterwards a “pavilion of two storeys, 
with pointed roofs in three tiers, was added to the eastern 
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sido” of the temple.* This pavilion I take to be the 
additions to the eastern front which we now see in ruins. 
Know of no clue to fix even the probable date of this addition ; 
Dut if’ there be any truth in the statement of the Amara 
Deva inscription, the erection of the double-storeyed pavilion 
jn front of the entrance may be assigned to Amara Deva, who, 
fs he is called one of the nine gems of the court of Vikra- 
maditya, must have been the contemporary of Varia Mihira, 
‘and cannot therefore be placed before 500 A. D. 

‘From this time down to A. D, 1806, when the temple was 
repaited by tho Burmese, we have no records whatever but T 
Caufidently anticipate that some facts connected with the 
femple wil be obtained from the Buddhist inseriptions which 
Yoltained both at Buddha Gaya and at Brabma Gaya. 

T will now turn to the temple itself, and to the ruins 
around it, and see what evideneo they will afford in favour 
Of the various dates which I have suggested above for the 
rection and repair of the holy building. 

Tet.—The original Mihdr in front of the Bodhi-drim was a 
gall one erected by Asoka shortly after his conversion to 
Buddhism, or about B.C. 250. In the Asoka Avadina the 
monument is called a Chailya ;t butasit no longer exists, the 
form of the building is of little consequenoo. "To Asoka’ also 
is attributed the erection of a stone wall, 12 feet in height, 
nround the famous Bodhi tree, which was still standing in 
Hiwen Thsang's time. ‘The’ circuit of the wall is not 
iziven, but there can be little doubt that the Buddhist rail- 
ing, which has been already noticed as bearing inscriptions of 
‘Asoka’s ago, must be the stone wall referred to by the Chinese 
pilgrim.§. ‘The great antiquity of this railing might be 
proved without the aid of inscriptions, by comparing it with 





the Buddhist railings of Sinchi and Mathura, By this test 
wwo see at once, by its square pillars and thick rails, that, it 
belongs to the same poriod as the Sinchi railings, from which 
it differs only in being ornamented. 

‘With reference to this question of ornamentation, T have 
given in Plate XXVII, Fig. 1, a sketch of one of the compart- 
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ments of an entrance pillar which is now fixed, along with 
many others, in the verandah of the inner court of the 
‘Mahant’s residence. 
tis Sirya,or the Sun driving a four-horsed chariot, 
with two attendant archers shooting his rays like arrows 
upon the earth, In this treatment I think that there is a 
decided evidence of Greek influence in the restricted number 
of four horses attached to the chariot; for the Indian Sarya, 
from the earliest times, down to the presont day, has alwai 
been represented as driving a chariot with seven horses. 
the Rig Veda he drives “sven bay” or bright-backed steeds,* 
and in all the Brahmanical sculptures that I have seen, there 
are seven horses carved on the pedestal, which are being 
driven by Aruna, while two attendants, on each side, 
shoot downwards the golden arrows of the solar rays.t ‘The 
chariot however is Indian, as may be seen by com) it 
with the specimen given in figure 8 of Plate XXVII from 
the Sanchi ‘Tope. But whence came the four horses? ‘To 
this question I can only reply—“ From the Greeks,” and in 
proof of this opinion, I have given in fig. 2 of the same 
te, a sketch of tho well known classical representation of 
teobus Apollo in his chariot drawn by four horses. It is 
true that this composition is of Inter date than the age of 
‘Asoka; but as both the chariot and horses aro mentioned in 
the Homeric Hymn to Helios, they are much earlier than 
the timo of Asoka, ‘That this particular treatment of tho 
subject was familiar to the Eastern Grecks wo learn from 
fa recently discovered tetradrachma of Platon, on which 
Helios, radiated, is represented driving to the right in a chariot 
dawn by four horses, ‘There was & famous temple of the 
Sun at Taxila, of which place Asoka had once been governor 
during his father’s lifetime. ‘Here then the Indians might 
have seen the Greek representations of the Sun god, which 
was afterwards carried to Palibothra by either pure 5 
or half Greek sculptors. I agree with Mr. Fergusson in 
thinking that tho Indians in all probability devived the art of 
sculpture from the Grecks. In the Panjib this would have 
been introduced as early as 300 B. O., and in a few years it 
would have found its way to the great capital of Palibothra. 
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Teale now only of the seulptor's art, not of the, mason's 
fe, for I do not suppose that building with stone was 

unknown to the Indians at the time of Alexander's invasion. 

On the contrary, I will show, in another portion of this 

report, not only that stone buildings were in use before that 

time, but that some of these are still standing at the present 


day. 

edhe next remains in point of antiquity connected 
with the great temple belong to the first century after the 
Christian era. I have already mentioned that a statue of 
Buddha was discovered itu by Major. Mead in a small 
temple opposite the largo one an inscription which 
Babu Rajendra LAl pronounced to be in Gupta characters, 
and which must therefore be assigned toa date shortly after 
the Christian era. ‘To this I am now able-to add four massive 
sandstone architraves of a Buddhist railing, with sculptures 
and inscriptions which belong to the Ist and 2nd centuries 
after Christ, Sketches of these curious and interesting speci- 
mensof ancient Indian sculpture are given in the accompany- 


section in Plate XXVIII shows a height of 13} 
inches, with a thickness of 11} inches, As the last dimen- 
sion is half an. inch less than that of the granite pillars of 
Asoka’s ae three inches less than that of the sand- 
stone pillars, four coping stones must have belonged 
toa different railing, the pillars of which must have been 
about 10 inches square. T'rom the position in which they 
were found, I think that they may have belonged to a new 
railing in front of the great temple, which, as Ihave attempted 
to show, was probably built about the beginning of the 
Christian era, ‘Three of theso coping stones were found at the 

it marked Z in the plan,t+ arranged in a straight line on 
e granite floor, and the fourth was discovered, split into 
two slabs, in the rough roof over the Buddha-pad. Ihave 
marked them separately as A, B, 0, and D in the accom- 
panyi pee, which are all drawn to one-eighth of the 
. The four stones give a total length of 20 

feet of architrave. 








4 Plates EXVIE Xx1K and XXX, 
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Ais the shortest piece, 3 fect 7 inches in Iength. On 
the front is represented a procession of animals, half fabulous, 
half natural, led by a human-headed and winged bull. Next 
comes a winged man and horse, then a pair of buffaloes and 
a monkey. Beneath there is an imperfect inscription in 
one line, Which I read as follows— 

dram padam kritd yesham 

masa masindcharyya * * 
On the back is the flower pattern marked A in Plate XXX, 
one-fourth of the original size. 

Bis 4 fect 7 inches in length. On this the procession of 
animals is headed by a pair of winged goats, female and 
male, followed by a ewe and a ram, after which ‘come a cow 
and bull, and last a winged horse. On the back there is a 
ory elegant border of los flowers represented in Plate 

, Fig. 


© fs the broken slab in the roof of the Buddha-pnd, 6 feet 
6 inches in length. On this the leading pair of animals 
appear to be intended for hippopotami. ‘The next pairare clear- 
ly elephants; but the sculptor has showna strange ignorance 
of the true form of their hind logs, ‘hese are followed by 
a bull and a lion, On the back is the seroll Border marked 
in Plato XXX. 

D is the largest fragment of theso curious snimal 
bas-reliets, boing G feet 5 inches long. It is represented in 
Plate XXIX in two portions, of which the lower follows on 
the right hand of the upper. In this bas-relief the sculptor 


has givon tho rein to ls fey, and exhibited procession 
of sea-monsters, by simply adding fish-tails to the fore 
of well known and animals, ‘The elophants seem to me 

ey are by nature half aquatic. 


the most comical, although th 
Below the procession there ‘iz along inscription in two 
lines, which is unfortunately much injured in the middle. 
It is certainly a Buddhist record, as the words Bhagavate 
Buddhaya ocour twice in the upper line,* as well as tho 
well known term Vildre just before the second Bhagavate. 
On the back of the stone there is the flower pattern marked 
Din Plate XXX. 

‘As these insoriptions are sufficient to show that the Bud- 
ahist railing to which they belonged was at least as old as 
the second century after Christ, I think it most probable 


(Seo AY aud Ad, Plate XXX, 
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that this railing must have been set up in front of the great 
temple shortly after its completion. Several fabulous sea- 
monsters had already become familiar in the numerous seulp- 
tured railings at Mathura, which belong to the Indo-Scythii 
period of the century just, before snd after Christ ‘But we 
ve 
Asoka’ 






till earlier example in the Triton or Merman of 

‘8 ing at Bud Gaya itself, of which I have 
given a sketch in Plate XXVI, The al idea of these 
sea-monsters I believe to have been derived from the well 
known Tritons, Hippocamps and Capricorni of the Greeks, 
‘Their first appearance in the sculptures of Asoka’s age is, in 
my opinion, a strong presumptive that the Indians 
derived the art of sculpture 1 Greeks, It is a fact, 
which reeelresfreah proofs every day, that the art of seulp- 
ture, or certainly of good sculpture, appeared sudden: 
India at the very time that the Greeks were masters of the 
Kabul valley, that it retained its superiority, during, the 
period of the Greek and half-Greek rule of the Indo-Scythians, 
and that it deteriorated more and more the further it receded 
from the Greck age, until its degradation culminated in the 
pei inanities and bestial obscenities of the Brahmanical 
temples. 

Brd.—To tho third period of the temple's history, I would 
ascribe the addition of the two-storeyed pavilion to the 
eastern face, which, as we know from Hwen 'Thsang’s 
description, must have been built some time before A. D. 637. 
Tinfer also from the story of Sasingka’s minister placing 
a lamp in the inner chamber of the temple before the fi 
of Mahideva on account of the darkness, that the 
pavilion and all the vaults and arches had already been 
i bared Lp 590 Bd 600, say about 500 A.D. To 

period I would refer the repairs of the plaster of many 
of tho mouldings, which must “have, boats some time 
between the date of the ori building and that of the 
great second Plastering by i Burmese in A. D. 1805. 'To 
period also I would refer the basalt plinth which we 
‘now see in front of the temple,* and perhaps also the basalt 
Pesestal, of the great temple itselr+ The ‘mouldings of 
fh include a eyma, which is not found in the original brick 








fey Archmolopia! Garvey Report, Vol 1, Plate V, for the mouldings of this pedestal, 
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basements of cither the Nalanda or Buddha Gaya temples, 
but which is the most striking feature in the wal stone 
basement of the Nalanda temple.* 

Now the stone basement or portico of the Nalanda temple 
is beyond all doubt an after-addition to the original brick 
temple. ‘This is clearly proved by its being built Seaiast 
fie mouldings ofthe plostered| brickwork, ievtuad et cing 
bonded with it. The junction is made so awkwardly that 
the ornamental. band of moulding is left rough, and the 
hollow between the end of the stone and brick mouldings is 
filled with plain bricks. On this subject Captain Marshall, 
who ap} to have examined the building yery closely, 
makes the following observations :—“ The whole temple was 
made of the large brick or tile that apy to have been 
universally employed in building these Buddhiaé structures ; 
and, speaking generally, the whole building had been raisod 
at the same time; but in more than one instance, from 
break in the bond, it was manifest that portions were either 
the result of an after-thought, or, at any rate, had been 
bull at some rubsequent date.” At what date this addition 
was mado to the Nilanda temple may be approximately 
fixed by the mason’s marks which I found on some of the 

ite blocks of the portico. Fig. 8 of Plate XXXI reads 
Fiada, and fig. 9 simply Zo, the inital lotier being wanting. 
Both are incomplete, but I have no doubt that they were 
intonded for Nalanda, being the mason’s marks made at the 
muarry to show that the stones wore destined for Nalanda ;+ 
he. 10 reads Sriva or Swoa, or perhaps simply Sava. 
Now the forms of these letters are certainly earlier than 
those of the seventh century, as exhibited in the Tibetan 
Reishee aa she coins of Sasdugka. The granite portico 


600, or, say, not later than A. D. 500, which agrees with the 
date gba $ the tinal ital and basalt plinth of the 
Buddha Gaya temple showing the same peculiar moulding. 
From this date to A. D. 1805, a period Recoer| 
ight centuries, we have at present no connect 
wiih the tomple. But during the greater part of this time 
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Buddhism flourished under the fostering eare of the Pala 
Tajas of Magadha. For instance, on one of the Buddhist 
statues now at Buddha Gaya I found a short inscription of 
two lines, in which Mahipila, who reigned in the beginning 
of the 11th century, is called Paroma bhattdraka porama 
Saugata, “the supreme king, the pre-eminent Buddhist.” 
‘When all the inscriptions now collected have been translated, 
we sball probably know much more of the yaried fortunes of 


he great temple of Buddha Ga; 
;—The fourth period. in. the history of the temple is 
the record of its by the Burmese in A. D. 1805. ‘The 
inscription itself is on a ‘slab of basalt which is now fixed 
in the wall of the Mahant’s residence. A facsimile of it 
will be found in the accompanying plate.* ‘Two trans 
lations have been published of this inscription; the first by 
Ratna Pala, a Ceylonese Pali scholar,t and the second 
Colonel Burney with the aid of Burmese Pali scholars, 
‘The dates were read wrongly by the Burmese for the purpose 
of making th inscription tally with thoir own native history ; 
for, a8 Colonel Burney confesses, “if we take the two dates 
to be 667 and 668, tlie inscription cannot refer to any of 
the kings of Pagin, as that capital was destroyed by. the 
Chinese in the Burman year 646, or A, D, 1254.”§ Now 
as the two dates of the inscription are beyond all doubt 667 
and 668,|| we must give up the attempt to connect the 
Burmese with the repair of the temple, and accept the Raja 
of Arakan as the pious worshipper of Buddha, This is in 
accordance with the belief of the people of Rangoon, who 
told Colonel Burney that “ the form of many of the letters, 
‘as well as some idiomatic expressions, proved the inscription 
to have been put up by a native of Arakan.” This also is 
Se arihns) ‘8 opinion, who says 

insoription has evidently bgon written by an Arakanese, or 
the stone was engraved by an Arakanese workinam, from 
8 peculiarity in the spelling of certain words still prevailing 
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among the Arakanese.* All these probabilities amount to 
certainty when we find that Meng-di, the Raja of Arakan 
at the date of the inscription, had entered into friendly re- 
lations with Nga-pur-kheng (Nasiradden ?), the Thu-ra-tan 
(or Sultan) of Bengal.+ 

‘The following is Ratna Pila’s translation :—* This is one 
of the 84,000 shrines erected by Sri DharmAsoka, ruler of 
the world, at the end of the 218th year of Buddha's Viroana, 
upon the holy spot in which Bhagavin (Buddha) tasted 
(rice) milk and honey (Madhupayasa). In lapse of time, 
having fallen into disrepair, it was rebuilt by a priest 
named Naik Mahanta, Again being ruined, it was restored 
by Raja Sadomang. After a long interval it was once more 
demolished, when Raja Sempyu Sakken Tura Mengi appointed 
his Gard, Sri Dharma Rijaguna, to superintend the tading. 
He proceeded to the spot with his disciple Sri Kasyapa, but 
they were unable to complete it, although aided in every way 
by ‘the raja, Afterwards Varadasi Naik Thera petitio 
tho raja te undertake it, to which herendily assented, oom- 
missioning prince Pyutasing to the work, who again deputed 
the younger Pyusa Kheng and his minister Ratha to 
cross over and repair the sacred ee It was thus con- 
structed a fourth time, and finished on Friday, the 10th day 
of Pya-Tola, in the Sakarij Zz 667 (A. D. 1305), On 
Sunday, the 8th of Zuchhoon Mungla 668 (A. D. 1308), it was 
consecrated with splendid ceremonies and iterngs of fond, 
perfumes, banners and lamps, and pyja of the famous 
ornamented tree called Kalpa-oriksha, and the ‘were 
treated with charity as the raja’s own children, ‘Thus was 
completed this meritorious act, which will Brosuce internal 
reward and virtuous fruits, May the founders endure in 
fame, enjoy the tranquillity of iroana, and become Arahanta 
on the advent of Arya Maitri (the future Buddha).” 

‘When this inscription is com with the information 
furnished by Hwen Thsang, hopanaeoyd robable that 
the previous buildings and repairs identified_and 
made clearer by the narrative of the Chinese Figin Both 
statements that the original temple was built by Asoka, 
‘Then, after the lapse of some time, a new Vibar was built on 
a grand scale by a Brahman, who must therefore be tho 





* Bengal Asiatic Societys Journal, 1844 p40, wote on te hitory of Arakan, 
¢ Sic Arthur Phuyres Uistory of Araknyia Bengal Asiatic Societys Journal, 1864, p. 43+ 
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Naik Mahanta of Ratna Pils, and the Pen-tha-gu-gyi of 
Colonel Burney. As Gyi simply means “great,” the name of 
the builder was Pensagu, which appears to be an Indian 
rather than a Burmese name. I suspect that it may perhaps 
bo only the title of Upasiko, but there is tank at 
N called Pansoka Pokhar, which may possibly preserve 
the true name of the founder‘of the temple. 

‘The next point mentioned by Hwen Thsang is the addi- 
tion of a two-storeyed pavilion to the eastern front or en- 
trance. ‘This may perhaps be the work said to have been 
done by Raja Sadomang, or King Thado, as Colonel Burney 








calls him with the view of ident him with a Burmese 
king. Thadomang is the name in the original, which would 
it some Indian name with Sada or 


Sia or Sertha, pr perhaps even Sara, Mang is probably a 
‘Burmese translation of pati, or natha, or even of raja. 
afford a clue to the real name, If there be 


maj 
fany truth in the Amara Deva inscription, he himself should 
be the Sadomang of the Burmese inscription. 

‘What was done to the tomplo in “A.D. 1305 and 1806 I 
take to have been extensive repairs, including a complete 
cont of plaster, which has lasted very fairl ‘anti the present 
day. In Plato XXXII I havo given sketches of three promi- 
nent changes which this last coat of plaster made in tho 
building. Everywhere there are two coats of plaster, and 
in some places ‘three; but changes have been introduced 
by the last coat of plaster, which may have been due to 
the hurry of foreigners who wished to get back quickly 
to their own country. Fig. 1 represents the ornaments on 
one of the larger mouldings of the original plaster, and fig. 2 
the later perfectly plain coat of plaster which covers the 
other, In fig. the first coat of plaster shows a row of square- 
headed niches, which the lator cont No, 4 has changed to 
round-headed ones. In fig. 5 we have the old plaster capi- 
tals of the pilasters, representing an amalaka fruit, turned 
into perfectly plain Taouldings by the scoond coat of plaster 


shown in No.6. 
‘The question now arises—When was this last coat of plaster 


put onthe building? Ifby the Arakanese in A. D. 1305, 
‘as I suppose, then the temple itself must be at least several 
centuries older. We have no Knowleige, and not even a 
tradition, of any subsequent repairs, and I confess that I 
have not seen anything about the temple which looks like 
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tho work of a later date, But about the time of the Ara- 
Kanose repairs there was undoubtedly a revival which lasted 
for a der years, and thenpaswod away for ever. ‘Tho 
Buddha-pad "was consecrated in the Saka year 1230, 
or A.D. 1808, just two years after the repair of the 
temple; and the dated inseriptions on the granite pave~ 
ment show that the number of pilgrims who visited tho 
rine about this time was considerable, ‘Two of these 
inscriptions I have already published,* dated in Samvat 
1385 and 1388, or A. D. 1328 and 1331. 

‘There is nothing of a later date about the great temple, 
save a couple of records of modem Burmese pilgrims, for 
a translation of which Iam indebted to Sir Arthur Phayre. 
The text of the inscriptions is given in Plate XXXII, Nos. 2 


and 4, 
No, 3. 
Ox 4 Vorive Cuarva, 
1.—In 1185 (A, D, 1828), the &nd day of the waxing moon of 


Wa-khoung, 5 ; 
2%—Shime-pu, resident of tho place called Kwun-tshwai, weoto this 


stone writing. 





No. 4. 
Ow Pepestar o Siva axp Panvarr, 
L—In 1171 (A. D. 1809), the 19th day-of the waxing: moon 


‘Thedengyat, Mahi * * 
Master of the Jont-ephant, great lord of Iie, the royal 
+ 











On this inscription Sir Arthur Phayre remarks—* 1 pro- 
sume tht those! persons were sent from Ava as the king's 
Substitutés to ‘make offerings. Inseribing the image of 
‘Mahideva would be like presenting a servant to his lord. 


PRAGBODHI OR MORA MOUNTAIN. 

‘The two Chinese pilgrims describe a famous cave ina 

i i jituated on the eastern bank of the 
Pate nts ands tion ire miles to the north-east of the 


Phalgu river, and about the 
eerie of the Bodhi-dram. This is the Mora Moun- 


See Archaalogial Survey of Indis, Vol J, Plate VI- 
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tain of the present day, in which there still exists a natural 
cavern in the postion indicated by the pilgrims. Fa Hian 
calls the distance ‘less than half a yojan,” or 8} miles, 
which Hwen shortens to 14 or 15 Zi, or about 2 
miles, ‘The actual distance is just 8} miles to the cavern, 
but only 2} miles tothe nearest point of the hill. The legond 
connected with this cave is thus related by Fa Hian :*— 

“Going north-east from this half a yajana wo arrived at 
a stone cell, into which Bodhisatwa entering sat down with 
his legs crossed, and his face toward the west. Whilst thus 
seated he reflected—‘If Iam to arrive at the condition of 
perfect wisdom, thon let there be some spiritual manifesta. 
tion.’ Immediately on the stone wall there appeared a 
shadow of Buddha, in length somewhat about feet. 
‘This shadow is still distinctly visible, Then the heavens and 
the earth were greatly shaken, so much so that all the 
Devas resident in cried out and said—This is not the 
place appointed for the Buddhas (past or those to come) to 
arrive at perfect wisdom,” &o. 

Hwen Thsang gives ‘a similar version of the legend,t 
but with the addition of many minute details. He calls 
the mountain Polo-ki-pu-ti, or Pragbodhi. * Here the Bodhi- 
satwa wished to live in solitude and silence until he should 
obtain ‘perfect intelligence.’ Half-way down the moun- 
tain, and facing tho river, there was a cavern in which 
the Bodhisatwa sat down’ with crossed logs. ‘Thon the 
earth shook and the mountain trembled, and the Devas 
called out with a loud voice ‘This is, not’ the place where 
‘a Tathigata can obtain perfect intelligence.’ Tho Naga 
of the cavern then besought his favour, and the Bodbisatwa 
loft his shadow behind him and departed.” 

‘The eave in the Mora Mountain is a natural fissure _nbout 
half-way up the western slope, and facing thé Phalgu 
river, “It is shaped like a crescent, 37 fect fa length aad 
5} feet in width, with an entrance in the middle of the 
convex fce 3 fect 2 inches in width and 4 feet 10 inches 
in height. At the upper or north end there is another 
opening 4 feet broad and 4 feet high, which gives light to the 
eave, At the south end the fissure continues for a further 
distance of 24 feet, but of such small dimensions that a 
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man can only just crawl along it, Tts height is 2 feet 7 
inches, but its width is only 1 foot 7 inches. At the back 
or east side of the cavern there is a ledge of rock 8 inches 
high, which probably served as a pedestal for the shadow 
of Buddha which was figured on the rock, Every year, 
at. the close of the rainy season, the monks used to climb 
this mountain to make their offerings and spend a night 
ov two in the cavern, 


GAYA. 


The town of Gaya is one of the most famous places 
of Brahmanical worship in Northern India, Its said to have 
received its name from an Asur named Gaya, whose story 
is told in the Gaya-Mahitmya, from which it has been 
extmoted by Buchanan. ‘The dritt of the story is to account 
for the origin of the temple of Vishnu-pad. ‘The Asur by his 
rigid devotions was becoming so powerful as to alarm the 
gods. Brahmd tried to hold fim down, but was defeated. Te 
then called in the aid of Surya as Gaydditya, or lord of 
Sar but he too was defeated. Then other Is were 
called, and all sat upon him, but in vain. At last the aid 
Sf Vishuu was sought, and he quelled the Asur at once by 
putting his foot upon him, Some say that his foot was 
put upon the Asur's head, hence the name of Gaya-sira, oF 
Gaya’s head ; but the temple is built. on a low rocky point at 
tho foot of the great mountain of Brahmé-yoni, which in all 
the Buddhist books led the “ Mountain of Gaya.” 
Brahmi-yoni, or Brahmi-juin, is therefore the true Gayasiras. 

Tn the time of Buddha there were three Kdsyapas, 
brothers, who wore separately named Nadi-Kisynpa, Gaya- 
Kisyapa, and Truvifwa-Késyapa. ‘The first two lived at 
the foot of the Gaya Mountain, and the last at Uruyilwa, 
or Buddha Gaya. ‘Che Kiisyapas were converted to, Bud- 
dhism by Bud himself ; the story of the Vishnu- 
pad would appear to be only a late Brahmanical version 
invented on the suppression of some previously existing 
Buddha-pad. Ane 

temples of any kind now existing 


‘There are no ancient n 
Tut there are numerous images, both Buddhist 
‘and many inscriptions of both creeds 








in Gaya, 
and Brahmanical, 
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which still remain to be translated. Several of these are 
Buddhist, but it is impossible to ascertain whether they were 
found in Gaya itself, or brought from Buddha Gaya, " There 
does not appear to’ be a single inscription in situ, excepting 
perhaps a few of the later records of pilgrims to the shrines 
of GadAdbar and Vishnu-pad, Until the inscriptions have 
been translated, it seems idle to speculate any further on the 
previous history of Gaya, 

‘The town of Gaya is situated on the left or western 
bank of the Phalgu river, at the foot of the mountain of 
Brahmi juin, y of ‘the houses are seated on rocky 
points, and the spires of the temples, the lofty stone houses, 
and numerous ghits leading down to the form a 
very picturesque view from the opposite bank of the river, 

"us principal temple fa the ‘ishnu-pad, which was built 
by the Mahratta Queen Ahalya Bai towards the close of the 
last century, I was informed that the whole expenditure 
amounted ‘to 16 lakhs of rupees, of which only 9 were 
spent on the building, the remaining 7 having beon divided 
amongst the Brahmans.* It is built of groy granite, with 
good deep mouldings, but with only one’ belt of shallow 
ornament. ‘The main building is an open hall or Mandapa, 
58 fect square, with the corners indented, supported on eight 
rows of clustered pillars, leaving an open space in the middle 
only 16 feet square. The pillars, which are polygonal, with 
slight ornaments, are clustered in groups of four. They aro 
disposed in two’ storeys one above the other, which gives a 
massive but rather heavy appearance to the exterior. ‘The 
centre is covered by a gracefully shaped dome formed in the 
usual Indian manner by overlapping stones, 

The sanctum of the temple is an octagonal tower 38 
fect in diameter, with a lofty pyramidal roof. ‘The sides of 
the octagon are alternately plain and indented, each angle 
as it reaches the pyramidal roof finishing in a series of 
small pinnacles one above the other, until they all culminate 
in a single tall and rather gracefil pinnacle, ‘These pin- 
acles, Thao been told, are supposed to represent the peaks 
of Mount Meru. The total height of the dome may be about 
80 feet, and that of the pyramidal tower about 100 feet. 
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‘The extreme length of the temple is only 82 feet 2 inches, 
and its breadth 54 feet 4 inches, 

‘The object of worship I did not see, as I was not allowed 
to enter the temple. But the description given of it agrees 
with that received by Buchanan. It is simply a long shallow 
hole in the rock, on which the temple is built, somewhat 
resembling a man’s foot-mark in shape, but much larger. 
‘This indentation is supposed to be the footprint of Vishnu 
when he trod down the Asur Gaya, Immediately in front 
of the temple there is all four-pillared cupola, in which 
hangs a bell presented it Pande, minister of the 
Raja of sry ; and in the entrance to the temple itself there 
is a second bell bearing the following inscription :—* A gift 
to the Bishnu-pad by Mr. Francis Gillanders, Gaya, 15th 
January 1798.” | Gillanders was the collector of the pilgrim 
tax at the time of Buchanan's visit, and the length of his 
residence in Gaya may have given him » inaly fecli 
towards the pilgrims, which been exhibited in tl 
unusual manner, 

A little to one side of the Nepalese bell there is an open 

illared hall called Sola-bedi, in which the assemble 
Fetore beginning the tour of the holy places. In this hall I 
have seen from 400 to 600 people huddled together in small 
ups under the guidance of different Brabmans—somo 
jusy in Kneading balls of coarse flour to present to the Vishnu- 
pad, others repeating the names of the gods whose temples 
they were about to visit, During this time the bell was kept 
constantly clanging amid a confused repetition of “ jay 
Gadddhar ji, jay Gadddhar,” &e. 

The courtyard of the Vishnu-pad is irregular in shapo, and 
much contracted in space by the erection of a bdradari for 
the accommodation of the @ayadls, or priests of the shrines 
of Vishnu. Numbers of inscriptions of different ages are 
fixed indiscriminately in the Walls. of the courtyard and in 
the basement of the daradari, These will be referred to 
hereafter in my list of the Gaya inscriptions, 

Ina second courtyard close by stands a small granite 
temple dedicated to Vishnu as idhara, or the “ mace- 
bearer.” Near its north-west corner there is a small rough 
pillar ‘without capital, and a small rude elephant called 
gy, from which the- panj-kosa or five-kos Pilgrimage 
cireuit is measured—from Buddha Gaya on the south to. the 
hill of Pret-sila on the north, I presume that a pun is 
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intended by placing the image of an elephant, gaj, at the 
point from which the measurement begins, as gaj also means 
Wrneasure. In the passage near the gate there is a fine large 
statue of Indra seated on a throne supported by two cle- 
Phants. ‘To the north-west of the last stands the temple 
bf Gaydeuri Devi, Buchanan writes the name Gayeswari 
Devi, but the people certainly prefer the former name, as 
they call the goddess the wife of Gayisur, The enshrined 
statue, however, is the well-known form of the eight-armed 
Durgi as Mahesisuri or Bhainsfsuri Devi. Perhaps the 
name of Gayisura may have boon originally applied to the 
}uffalo demon who is being trodden down by Durgi as a 
rival representation to the Vishnu-pad. In this ease the true 
hame would be Gaydsuri Devi, or the “ goddess triumphant 
over Gayfsura.”” 

‘At a short distance from the Vishnu-pad group of temples 
there is a Inrge tank and temple dedicated to Sirya, ‘The 
enclosing wall of the tank is 202 by 166 fect, with a fine 
im tree at the western end, opposite the entrance to the 
temple. The piece of ground on which the nim troe is 
planted is called Kanklal, after the Bedi who built the 
Ferrace around it, ‘The temple itself is only the remains of 
the old building repeatedly repaired and whitewashed. Tt 
consists of ‘an entrance portico and hall 89 feet long by 
25} foet broad, and a small sanctum at the west end 8} fect 
square.t ‘The walls are of brick, but the pillars aro all 
single blocks of granite 10 feet in height and well propor- 
tioned, but without ornament.t ‘The enshrined image is 

god with two arms, and with his seven 
horses driven by Arun on the pedestal. "Many Bralhmanieal 
images are collect in groups nse the, hall, ‘Two import 
fant inscriptions are fixed in the walls inside, of which one is 
the famous Buddhist inscription dated in the year 1819 of 
the Nirvina of Buddha. The other belongs to the reign of 
Fizuz-Tughlak, and may probably belong to the temple. 

‘Whilst L was engaged in examining the temple, a party of 
Brahmans entered and after paying ther obeisanee to the 
image of Surya, they chaunted a hymn to the sun-god in 
Sanskrit, ‘The Bralimans were soon followed by a party of 
women, who sang some verses ina language which seemed to 


fine figure of the sun- 
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be rather familiar to me, and which were at once recognized 
by my Brahman draughtsman, Babu Jumna Sankir, The 
following are the words of the women’s song :— 
Apne Govindji se mile rahni, 
She sabioe i ig 
Jo kot bidi bad karna lige, 
Char bat seh rahnd ; 
~Apne Govindji, &e, 
Jo koi Sant milen barh i, 
Liralerripopsy ori 
Apne Govindji, &e. 
Kaha Nanak, ‘sun Bhartri Jogi, 
‘Harke Charan geh rahnd ;” 
‘Apne Govindji, de. 
which may be freely translated as follows :— 
Joined with our own Govind 
eegy tad een 0, 
we meet a disputant, 
‘We'll not listen to his rant ; 
For joined with our own Govindji, 
Happy and content are we. 
Ifa man aj a 
Well tll him all our joys and fears; 
For joined with our own Govindji, 
Happy and content are we. 
‘As Nanak wato Bhartri said, 
* Steadfast hold by Vishnu-pad 
So joined with our own Govit 
Happy and content are we. 
About half a mile to the south-west of the Vishnu-pad, and 
immediately under the hill of Brahm-juin is tho famous 
‘Akshay-bat, or sacred banyan tree of Brahm-Gaya. The 
temple is smal! and mean, but the tree is a fine one, and 
‘a sketch of it forms one of Daniell’s charming views of 
India in the end of the last century. In his sketch will be 
seen an inscription slab let into the wall. This slab is still 
there with its lower right hand corner broken off, just as he 
saw it, ‘The inscription is a long one, but I am airaid it is 
too much injured to be deciphered. It opens with an invo- 
cation to Siva, and was therefore probably taken from the 
‘bouring temple of Buteswara leva. 
‘0 the north of the last stands the restored temple of 
Parpitd Maheswara, with a large tank to the westward, called 
Rukmini-kund or Rukmini Tat. Tt is built entirely of granite 
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Dlocks, the remains of former buildings, amongst which is « 
curious Nagari inscription of the time of Surtdn Mojadin, 
{t consists only of an entrance hall, supported on pillars, in 
front a massive-sanctum; the former being 27 fect square, 
arid the latter 11 feet, with walls 8} t thick.* The 
pillars aro upwards of 14 foot in height, and not so plain as 
those of Si 's templet The lintel or architrave of the 
‘ginal temple is now used as ai step at the entrance. 
the bank of the Phalgu, ata short distancs to the 
north of Pishnupada, is the well known Bibmani Ghat, 
wth o numberof small temples of much repute but 
appearance. The chiet of these is a temple to Strya, 
won is enshrined a large statue of the sun-god, 5 
fect 11 inches in height. In various places around are 
Willected numerous pieces of Brahmanical sculpture, amongst 
Shieh T observed votive stupa with the Buddhist formula 
Of faith inscribed upon it. Close by, there is an open Dharm 
tala, or travellers’ house, 80 feet long by 24} foct broad, sup- 
‘on 20 granite pillars of several different patterns. 
we sclected two of these as specimens in the accompanying 
inte,--one plain, nd ono ornamented,—of which the first 
Bette common form all over Magndha. It is remarkable 
for the amount of diminution in its upper diameter, There 
oo soveral short insoriptions on these pillar, but they are 
generally to intnt om the roughnes of te grinite 
Gertuce to bo easily read. One of them opens with— 
Maharaja Sri Prithi Raja 
which may refer to the famous Chauhan chief, as the charac- 
ters aro as old as the 11th or 12th century. The oldest dated 
inscription gives the er 1481 Soka and 1346 Samvat, 
uivalent to A. D. 1424, but the whole of it is very 
it and indistinct. A second dated inscription in large 
Tettere, on three fuces of one of the octagonal pillars, gives 
the year 1304 Samvat, or A. D. 1387. 80 far pel cna ot 
it out, it contains the names of several private individuals. 
‘Another pillar gives the dato of Samvat 1481, or A. D. 1424, 
‘but the few remaining letters of it are nearly illegible. 
‘The numerous inscriptions which have been found at Gay 
sad Laniie Gays, andother parts of ancieut Magadie, relee 
chiefly to the period during which the Péla dynasty held 
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the sovereignty of Eastern India, including Bandras, Magadha, 
and Bengal, towards the end of their career. ‘The province 
of Ganda, or Bengal, was wrested from them by the founder of 
the Sena dynasty; but the descendants of the Palas would 
to have continued to rule over Magadha itself until 
the period of the Muhammadan conquest. The dates of the 
inseriptions are unfortunately given in the years of the differ- 
ent kings’ reigns; but in fwo cases we have the Samvat 
date, and in one case the year of the Jovian cycle of 60 
rs, in addition to the Samvat and regnal years. This 
date, so minutely fixed, is that of Govinda’ Pala Deva, 
in A, D. 1163, within 40 years of the Muhammadan con- 
seat which shows thet the well Inova Sena dynasty 
of Bengal did not then possess Magadha. Four important 
fossrptlons of this dynasty were published in the arly 
volumes of the Asiatic Researches of Bengal,* and a fifth 
was discovered by Kittoe at Ghosriwa.t Buchanan men- 
tioned several inscriptions at Gaya, of which most are still 
in existence.t One of these is the dated inscription of 
Goyinda Pala Deva, which I have just referred to. 

In the following list of inscriptions I have given all 
that seems to possess any historical value. There are numbers 
é short A tions of two or three a ae peoat 

jaya and Buddha Gaya, and other places \adha, ‘but 
most of them contain is the well foe profession of the 
Buddhist faith, beginning with “ Ye dharmma,” &., or the 
name of some private donor of an image or votive stupa, 


without either name of the reigning king. Three 
inser rd nd 16, oro taken 





of the inscriptions in my list, Nos. 7, 16, 
from sculptures in the’ collection made by Mr. La rape 


the time, but no notice of the discovery was made in the 
journal of the Society. 


* Bengal Asiatic ‘Transclions Vol. Pilar of Boddsl, and copper pate 
‘rom ‘ool ante Sp Wation sod Dior or Pa 


+f Traualated by Ballantyne, Journal Beogal Asiatic Society, XV, 498, 
$ Kevtern India, 1,62, he. - 
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GENEALOGICAL INSCRIPTIONS OF THE PALA DYNASTY 
OF MAGADHA. 


No.1.—On a copper plate found at 
Monem.* 

« Prosperity !—His wishes are accomplished; his heart is 
steadier the cause of others, He walks in the paths of 
virtue. May the achievements of this fortunate prince cause 
innumerable blessings to his people. . 

“By displaying the strength of his genius, he hath dis- 
covered the road to all human acquirements, for being a 
Segate, he isthe lord of the universe, tea 

“ Gopdla, king of the world, possessed matchless 
fortune. He was the lord of two Urides, tho earth and” hee 
wealth, By comparison of the learned, he was likened unto 
Prithu, Sagara, and others: and it is credited, 

“When his innumerable army marched, the heavens were 
so filled with the dust of their feet, that the birds of the air 
could rest upon it. 

“He acted according to what is written in the Shastra, 
and obliged the different sects to conform to their proper 
tenets. He was blessed with a son, Dharma Pdla, when he 
became independent of his forefathers, who are in heaven. 

“ Tlis elephants moved like walking mountains ; and the 
earth oppressed by their weight and mouldered into dust, 
found refuge in the peaceful heaven, 

“He went to extirpate the wicked and plant the good ; 
and happily his salvation was effected at the same time; for 
his sorvants visited Kedara and drank milk according to the 
Jaw; and they offered up their vows where the Ganges joins 
the ocean, and at Gokarna and other places, 

“When he had completed his conquests, he released all 
the rebellious princes he had made captive ; and each return- 
ing to his own country, laden with presents, reflected upon 
this generous deed, and longed to see him again, as mortals 
Fomembering 8 pre-existence, wish to return to the realms 
of light, 

“This prince took the hand of the daughter of Parabala, 
raja of many countries, whose name was Rannh Devi, and 
he became settled. 
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“The people being amazed at her beauty, formed different 
inions ‘of "her, Some aid it was Lalhs borelf in hee 
; others, that the earth had assumed her form; many 
said it was the raja’s fame and reputation; and others that 
8 household goddess had ent his And her 
wisdom and virtue set her above all the ladies of the court. 

“This virtuous and praiseworthy princess bore a son, Deva 
Pla Deva, as the shell of the ocean produces the pearl, 

“In whose heart there is no impurity; of few words and 
gentle manners ; and who peaceably inherited the kingdom 
Of his father, as Bodhisaton succeeded Sugata. 

“He who, marching through many countries making 
conquests, arrived with his elephants in the forests of the 
mountains of Vindhya, where seeing again their long lost 
families, they mixed their mutual tears; and who going to 
subdue other s, his young horses meeting their females 
at Kamboja, they mutually neighed for joy. 

“He who has opened again the road of liberality, which 
was first marked out in the Krita Yuga by Bali, in’ which 
Bhargana walked in the Zreta Yuga, which was cleansed by 
Karna in the Diedpara Yuga, and was again choked up in 
the Kali Yuga after the death of Sakadwiei, 

“He who conquered the earth from the source of the 
Ganges, as far as the well known bridge which was con- 
structed by the enemy of Dasfya, from the river of Lakhikul 
as far as the ocean of the habitation of Varuna. 

“At Mudgagiri (Monagiri or Mongir), where is encamped 
his victorious army, across whose river a bridge of boats is 
constructed for a road, which is mistaken for a chain of 
mountains, where immense herds of elephants, like thick 
black clouds, so darken the face of day that people think 
it the season of the rains; whither the princes of the north 
nd so many troops of horse that the dust of their hoofs 
spreads darkness on all sides; whither eo many mighty chiefs 

ibudwipa resort to iy their respects that the earth 
sinks beneath the weight of the feet of their attendants, 
Then Deva Pala Deva (who walking in the footsteps of 
the mighty lord of the great Sugatas, the great com- 
mander Raja of Maharaja, Dharma Pala Deca, is himself 
mighty lord of the great Sugatas, a great commander 
and Raja of Mabarajas) issues his commands. To all the 
inhabitants of the town of Mesika, situated in Krimila, in 
the province of Sri Nagara (PAtaliputra or Patna), which 
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and which is not divided by any Iand 

to all (here follows a long list of 
, to thedifferent tribes, Gauda, Malaca, 
Khasa, Huna, Kalikas, Karndta, Lasata, and Bhota; to all 
others of our subjects who are not here specified, and to the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring villages, from the Brihmana 
and fathers of large families, to the tribes of Meda-andharaka 
and Chanddta : 

“Bo it known that I have given the above mentioned 
town of Mesika, whose limits include the fields where the 
cattle graze, above and below the surface, with all the lands 
belonging to it, togethor with all the mango and madhu trees, 
all its waters, and all their banks and verdure, all its rents 
and tolls, with all fines for crimes and rewards for catching 
thieves. "In it there shall be no molestation, no passage for 
troops, nor shall any one take from it the smallest part, I 
give likewise everything that has been possessed by the 
servants of the raja. I give the earth and sky as long as the 
sun and moon shall Inst. Except, however, such lands as 
have been given to god and to the Brahmans, which they 
have long possessed and now enjoy. And that'the glory of 
nny father and mother, and my own fame may bo increased 
T have caused this Sisana® to be engraved and granted unto 
tho great Batha Bikbarita Misra, who has acquired all the 
wisdom of books, and has studied the Vedas under Aslayana ; 
who is descended from Upamanyaba; who is the son af the 
Jearned and immaculate Batha Variharita ; and whose grand- 
father was Batha Viswarita; learned in the Vedas, and expert 
in performing the Yuga. 

“Know all the aforesaid that as bestowing is meritorious, 
so taking away deserves punishment; wherefore leave it 
as I have granted it. Let all his neighbours and those 
who till the land be obedient to my commands. What 
you have formerly been accustomed to perform and pay, 
do it unto him in all things. Dated in Samvat 33, the 21st 
day of the month Marga. 

“Thus speak the following slokas from Dharma Anu- 
sfisana s— 

1. “Rama hath required, from time to time, of all 
the rjas that may reign that the bridge of their benefi- 
cence be the same, and that they do continually repair it. 















1 Eile oe grant, 


2 


AYA, id 


2. “Lands have boon granted by and many 
other rajas, and the fame of their dewds devolves. to they 
secessors. 

8. He who dispossesses any of his property which I 
myself or others have given, may he, becoming a worm, 
grow rotten in ordure with his forefathers. 

4. Riches and the life of man are as transient as 
drops of water upon a leaf of the lotus. Learning’ this 
truth, © man, do not attempt to deprive another of his 
nthe lie good hath ted his vi 

“Pho raja for the public ath appoin virtuous 
son eine ‘Pala to the diguity of Yute Baja, He ens 
both lines ‘of descent illustrious, and hath acquired all 
the knowledge of his father.” 

Yo. &.—On a stone pillar at 
Buppan. 

‘This inseription has been translated at full length by 
Wilkins,* but as the greater part of it is taken up with the 
praises of a family of Brahmans who became the prime 
ministers of the Pila Rajas of Magadha, it will be sufficient 
for historical purposos to givo a brief abstract of its contents, 

There was a Brahman named Sri Darbha-pdni, of the 
Sindilya race, “whose country, extending to RevaTanal, 
to the father,of Gauri, whose piles’ of reek with the 
juice exuding from the heads of intoxicated elephants, and 
Whose ‘snow-white mountains are brightened by the sun's 
rays, to the two oceans, to that whence Arana riseth from 
its bed, and to that wherein the sun sinketh in the west, 
the Prince Sri Deva Pdta, by his Policy, rondered tributary. 

“At whose gates stood, scarce visible amongst the vast 
concourse of nobles flocking to his standard from very 
quarter, Sri Deva Pata in expectation of his submission, 

“Whose throne that prince, who was the image of Indra, 
and the dust of whose feet was impressed ‘with the diadems 
of sundry potentates, himself ascended with a flash of glory, 
although he had formerly been wont to offer him large suns 
of pitas, bright as the lunar rays.” 

“Darbha-pini had a son named Someswara, whose son was 
Kedara Misra, who became prime minister of the King of 
Magadha, 
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“Trusting to his wisdom, the King of Gauda for a long 
time enjoyed the country of the eradicated race of Utkala, 
of the Hunas of humbled pride, of the kings of Dravida and 
Gurjjara, whose glory was reduced, and the universal sea 


girt throne. 

‘To him, emblom of, Vihaspati, and to his religious rites 
the Prince’ Sri Sra Pala, who was a second Indra and 
whose soldiers were fond of wounds, went repeatedly. 

“Kedira Misra had a son named Gurava Misra, whose 
abilities were s0 great that he was solicitous to discover the 
essence of things; wherefore he was greatly respected by 
the Princo Sri Ndrdyana Pdla, 

“ By him was recorded here, upon this lasting column, the 
superior beauty of whose shaft eatcheth the eye of the be- 
holder, whose aspiring height is as boundless as his own ideas, 
which is, as it were, a stake planted in the breast of KAli 
(time), and on whose top sits Tirkehya (Garuda), the foe of 
sorpents and favourite bird of Hari, the line of his own 


descent. 

“ Garuda, like his fame, having wandered to the extremity 
of the world, and descended even into its foundation, was 
exalted here with a serpent in his mouth.” 


No. 8.—On a copper plate found at 
Amoacuar wean Drvasrun. 


Tho following brief notice of this inscription is given 
Golebrooke:* The characteris sadieat De nt a 
the Iangui 3 but so great a part of the inscription 
is obliterated (come portion of cash hb being ille io) tat 
it is difficult to discover the purport of the inscription. After 
wasting much time in endeavouring to decipher the whole 
of it, I have been able only to ascertain the name of the 
grantor, end Bart of ‘hi genealogy, with the dato of the 
Grant, which unfortunately is reckoned o1 the reign, 
without any reference to a known era. es 

“The ornament affixed to the plate, and representing a 
seal, contains a single line of writing, which is distinctly 
read Sri Vigraha Pala Deca. Thisname, as of the grantor, 
is found at the close of the inscription, and it ocoure more 
than onee in the body of the patent. Among his ancestora 
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and predecessors the following names aro distinctly 
legible :— 

“The first prince mentioned is oka Pdla, and after him 
Dharma Pala, The next name has not been deciphered ; 
but the following one is Jaya Pala, succeeded by Deta Pala, 
‘Two or three subsequent names are yet undeciphered (ono 
seoms to be Nardyana, perhaps Nardyana Pala). ‘They aro 
followed, by Raja Pala, Pata Deva, and 
subsequently (Figraha Pdla*), Mahi Pala Deva, Naya Pala, 
and again Vigraha Pala Devos 

“So far as a glimpse has been yet obtained of the purport 
of the inscription, it seems to be ‘a grant by Figraha Pala 
Deva, in the making of which Naya Pala likewise appears 
to have had somo share, It is dated Samvat 12th, on the 9th 
day of Chiitra.”” 

Yn this lst iasription we hare the genealogy or succes. 
sion of no less than thirteen princes of tho Pila dynasty of 
Magadha. Two of tho illegible names must be Deva Pala 
and Sura Péla, as wo learn from a comparison of the 
Mongir and Buddil inscriptions; and a third name, 
conjectured by Colebrooke to be Nardyana Pdla Deva, 
is confirmed by the BuddAl inscription as well as by No. 6 
inscription from Gaya, When the Mongir plate was’ inseribe 
ed the heir-apparent was Rajya Pala, but it seems probable 
that he must have died before his father Deoa Pala, as the 
successor of that prince is named Jaya Pdla in the Dinajpur 
inscription, Perhaps Rdjya Pdla may have succeeded and 
have left no heir, in which caso his name might have been 
omitted in the genealogy. 

The dates are given only in the years of the kings’ reigns, 
but fortunately in the Sirnith inscription of Mahipdla’ we 
have the Samvat year 1083, or A. D. 1026, which may be 
assumed as about the middle of his reign. "The date of the 
Mongir inscription will therefore be about A. D. 800, that of 
the Buddal pillar about 900, and that of the Dinajpur plate 
about 1050. 

All the princes of the Pala dynasty would appear to have 
beon staunch Buddhists. ‘This is ‘specifically affirmed of 
Gopdia and Deva Pala I, andalso of Mahipdlay and to thes 
liberality and sustained patronage must be attributed the 
flourishing of Buddhism, which continued ty be the dominant 
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religion of Magadha from the middle of the eighth century 
down to the time of the Muhammadan conquest, when the 
monasteries were destroyed, and the monks put to death by 
the ruthless and illiterate Musalmans. 


INSCRIPTIONS WITH DATES AND THE NAMES OF 
SINGLE KINGS, 


No, 4.—On the base of a four-armed female statue, * 
NAvANDA. 

1,—Samvat 1, Anoin badi 8, parama bhattdraka Maharaja-dhiraja 

wrmexwara Sri Gopdla rdjdui Sri Nalandayam 

2.—Sri Paginwari * * * * 

“Tn the year 1, on tho 8th day of the waxing moon of 
Aswin, in the reign of the paramount sovereign, the king of 
Kings, ‘the supreme lord, the auspicious Gopdla, in Nalanda, 
# "the auspicious Fagiswari (a goddess).”” 

No. 5.—On a slab found by Kittoe.t 
Guosnawa, 

‘This inscription, consisting of 22 lines on a basalt. slab, 
was translated by Dr. Ballantyne in 1848. It records the 
erection of a vajrdsan and of two chailyas, “ beautiful as the 
peak of Mount Indrasaila,” by ono Vira’ Deva during the 

of Deva Pala. He visited the Vihitr in Yasovarmma- 


‘puro, whare he stayed for some time and rescived the reapect- 
ful attentions of the king. I conclude therefore that 
Yasovarmmapura was the political capital of M: and 


I would identify it with the present town of ‘The 
city probably received its mame from Yaso Varmma, the 


king of Kanayj, who was contemporary with Lalitiditya of 
Kashmir, A, D. 738 to 760, and who te ‘mentioned by. the 
Chinese as Zsha,fu-mo, King of Central India, in A.D. 731. 
‘The namo of the fumous Nalanda occurs at the beginning 
of the 1th line. I agree with Kittoe in assigning this 
important record to the ninth century, 
No, 6.0 « slab in courtyard of Fishuu-pad.- 
Gara. 

This inscription of 16 long lines is quite perfect. It 

begins with the invocation Aum nano Purushotamaya namah, 
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ends with pratishthitam, In the 15th line occurs the 
of the King Sri Nérdyana Pdla Deva, and in the last 

saptame, the seventh year of his reign. 


No. 1.—On pedestal of Buddha.—Mx, Buoavixy. 
Bitar. 
157i Mad Figrsha Pita Deca rij 
‘Someut 12 Marge, dine IS 
2—Deya Dharnmayan* * * 

“In the reign of the fortunate Vigraha Pilla Deva, the 
12th year, the 18th day of ra 

No. 8 is the well known Sirnith inscription, dated Samvat 
1083, which was translated by Wilford.* I pointed out to 
Kittoe the probability that the original stone would be found 
somewhere about the tank of Diwdn Jagat Sink in the city 
of Bandas, which was constructed entirely of stones re- 
moved from Sirnith. After a short search he found it. 
The inseription was recorded on the base of a squatted figure 
of Buddha, which was broken at the waist, Kittoe sent me 
a tracing of his sketch of the statue, and a copy of the 
inscription, with transcript in modern Nagari. This differs 
very much from Wilford’s version, as will be seen in the 
following translatio 

“Adoration to Buddba, Having worshipped the lotus 
foot of Sri Diama-rési, sprung from the lake of Farduasi, 
and having for its moss the hairs of prostrate kings, the 
fortunate Mahipdla, King of Ganda, caused to be built in 
Kasi hundreds of monuments, such as Jedaa and Chitra- 
ghanta, 

“The fortunate Sthira-pdla and his younger brother, the 
fortunate Vasanta-pala, have renewed’ religion completely 
in all its = and have raised a tower (Saila) with an 
inner chamber, garbha-kuti, and eight large niches, Samat 
1083, the 11th day of Pausha.” 

The title of Dhama-rdsi, “heap of light,” which is here 
given to Buddha, is probably connected with the name of 

ramek, which is now applied to the great stupa near 
Sarnith. Diama-nidhi, or * nest of light,” is an appellation 
of the sun. I think therefore that Diama may probably be the 
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root of the present name of Dhdmek, Mahipdla, King of 
Gonda, is mentioned in other inscriptions, but they give 
only the year of his reign, In this valuable record from 
Bantiras, however, we get the definite date of Samvat 1083, 
or A. D. 1026. 
No, 9.—On base of Buidha the ascetic.* 
Buppua Gaya. 

‘This inscription is unfortunately much injured. A 
copy of it, with a drawing of the statue of Buddha, 
ferfound in Buchanan. ffo makes. four lines of, the 
inseription, but it really consists of only three lines, of which 
the first is’ very much broken, In the first line the words 
mdta-pitri show that some gift was recorded in the usual 
form for the benelit of the donor’s “father and mother.” 

‘The second line reads as follows: 
2%—Parama dhatfarake, pai Saugrta Sri man Mahi 
pravardhandna vijaya rdje * * dasawe Samonteas 

“In the 10th year of the prosperous and victorious reign 
of the paramount king, the eminent Buddhist, the fortunate 
Mahipdla Deva." 

‘The title of parama saugata, “ the most excellent follower 
of Saugata or Buddha,” shows that King Mahipila was a 
devoted Buddhist. This might have been inferred from the 
tenor of the Sirndth inscription (No, 8); here it is distinetly 
announced. 

No, 10.—On jamb of entrance dior of Batéititya's temple, 
Nauanpa. 

‘This inseription was discovered by Captain Marshall early 
in 1864 when excavating the great temple of Biiladitya at 
Nalanda, which the Government of India had sanctioned at 
my recommendation. Captain Marshall thus describes the 
position of the inseription$ : the jambs of the inner 
gateway, which are of stone elaborately carved, exist in 

ood order, and at the foot of one of them is an inscription, 
from which the accompanying cast has been taken.” ‘This 
cast was “ presented to the Asiatic Society” by the Govern- 
ment, but I'eannot find any notice of it’ in the proceedings 
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of the Society. ‘The inscription which was afterwards 
re-disoovered by Mr. Broadley consists of 10 short lines 

ing with— 
1.—Sri Man Makipdla De 
Ra rdjye Samvat 11. 


me “Tn tho 11th year of the reign of the fortunate Mahipala 
eva.” 


No, 11.—On base of colossal statue of Buddha. 
‘Trranawa, 


This inscription consists of threo lines of very small letters, 
which are too much injured to be read easily. "The last word 
in the legible portion of the third line is the name of 
Mahipdta, 


Wo. 12,—On a slab in walt of Krishnadwariba temple. 
Gaya. 


‘This inscription consists of 18 long lines of well-cut 
Kautila characters. It opens with the invocation— 

Aum namo Bhagavate Vasu devaya, and ends with kirtti, 
Near the end of the last line is found the raja’s name, 
Sri Naya Pala Deva, and the year of his reign, dasapanch 
Samoatsare, the 15th year. ‘This inscription, with the excep. 
tion of a few slight injuries in the middle, is in excellent 
preservation, and is a fine specimen of sculptured lettering. 
As it ie not mentioned by ‘Bipkanaa! in his account of the 
temple of Krishnadwarika, it was most probably discovered 
after his time; but under any circumstances it has no 
connexion with the temple to which it is now attached. 

















No. 18.—On bas-relief of the Das Avatara. 
Raw Gaya. 
This is a short record of two lines beginning with— 
Samvat 8: Sri Mahendra Péla Réjye. 
“Tn the year 8, of the reign of the fortunate Mahen- 
dra Pala,” mn 
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No. \4.-—On throne of figure of Budiha.—Krrror. 


Guwanrya. * 
After the Buddhist formula, there is a short inscription 


of five lines— 
Sam 19, Faisdtha 
Sudi 5, Sri Guna-Charita Sri Mahendra Pala 
Deva réje Deva dhainnajam * * * * 
In the mus Gunacharita.” 
“Tn the your 19; the” Beh Of the” waaksg “amdon Of 
Vaisilkh, in‘the reign of the fortunate Mahendra Pala 
Deva, the pious gift of.” 
Kittoe mentions a second inscription of this king, also 
dated in his 19th year.+ 


No, 15.—On pedestal of standing female statwe.—Mu, Broantey, 


Briar. 

‘This inseriy in two lines records a gift in the usual 
form for the it of the donor's father and mother, In 
the middle of the lower line, after a break, I find the Taja’s 
name and the date. 

‘* * raje Sri Rdma Pala Deva, Samvat 2 
Vaixdtha, dine 28, 

“Tn the year 2, the 28th day of Vaishkh, in the reign 

of the irtmate Rama Pala Deva.” 





Wo, 16.—On base of image of Shashti—Mx. Buoanury, 
Briar Hr. 
‘This inscription is unfortunately incomplete, but 
following portons aie distinct ate 


1—* * * Sri Max Madana PA (la) Deva. 
2.—(ci) jayaraje * * Sam 8, Faistkia dine 24. 


“In the year 8, the 24th day of Vaisikh, of the victo- 
rious reign of the fortunate Madana Pala Deva.” 
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No. 17.—Pedestal of Buddhist statue, 
Jayyacar, NEAR Laxnt Sanat, 


‘This inscription consists of four lines, of which the first 
three are given in the usual formula of theso gifts, but the 
last line contains the king’s name and dato. 


4.—Sri Man Madana Pala Deva rdjye. Samvat 19, Arwina 30, 


“Tn the reign of the fortunate Madana Pala Deva, in the 
year 19, the 30th of Aswin,” 


No, 18.— Over four-armed female statue, 


Tempe or Gapapman Gaya, 


This inscription consists of 14 horizontal lines and one 
perpendicular line to the left. Tt begins with the invocation 
Swoasti namo Bhagavate Vasucevaya. Buchanan gives the 
following account of this record, which is particularly value 
able for the minute precision of ‘its date.® 

“The inscription is dated Samvat, 1232 {A 2.1176), in 
the 14th year of Sri Govinda Pila Deva. It would appear 
from this inscription that Vidyadhara, the grandson of Ullan, 
came to Gaya, gave daily 16 kahane of cowries to the divijat 
(Brahmans), took to witness ity worshippors of Vishn, 
especially Nrisinha, Sridhara, and Devadhara,” &o. In 
this brief account’ Buchanan has omitted to’ notice the 
peculiarity of recording tho year of the Vrihaspati eycle of 
60 years, which gives such ‘precision to the date. In the 
original the date is thus given :— 


Samvat 1282, Fikéri Sameatsare, Sri Govinda Pita Deva gata rijye 
chuturddasa Samoctyare Gayayam 

“Tn the Samyat year 1232, the feat Pikdrh, 14 yoars of 
the reign of the fortunate Govinda Pilla Deva having elapsed 
in Gaya.” The year 1282 of the Vikramaditya Samvat is 
equivalent to A. ‘D. 1175, which corresponds with Wikdri, 
the 88rd year- of the Vrihaspati eyele in Northern India, 
As 14 years of the reign of Govinda had then elapsed (gata), 
his accession must have taken place in A. D. 1161. 
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No. 19.—On a slab in temple of Strya. 
Gaya. 

This is one of the most important inscriptions that has 
rewarded our researches for many years past. I found it 
built into the wall inside the temple of Strya, and com- 
pletely covered with whitewash, ‘The inscription consists of 
2% lines of closely packed characters of somewhat peculiar 
shape. It is in almost perfect order, and is the only record 
By found which is in the Buddhist era of the Nirvan. 

i¢ inscription opens with an emphatic Buddhist invo- 
cation,* 

Aum namo Buldhaya Sudihaya, namo Dha namah 
re ee On Seaghage Naboye Talahanaye, $e en 
and ends with— 
Bhogavati parinireritte Samvat 1819, Karttika badi 1, Budhe 

“Tn the year of Bhagavata’s Nirvan 1819, on Wednesday, 
‘the Ist day of the waxing moon of Karttik.” 

The date here given has been kindly calculated for me by 
my friend Bipa Deva, the well known astronomer, who 
finds that it corresponds with Wednesday, the 7th Octo. 
ber 1341, N. S.; and thus fixes the Nirvin of Buddha 
in B. ©. 478. Perhaps when the inscription has been trans- 
Jated we may find some indications that may enable us to fix 
the date with absolute certainty. Several names occur in the 
inscription, but I have failed to find any royal and known 
name to give a clue to its date. 





No. 20.—On a slab of the Makant’s gateway. 
Buppua Gara. 

This is another Buddhist inscription of 20 long lines, 
opening with the invocation Namo Buddhaya— adoration 
to Buddha.” Brabman malignancy bas sadly mutilated this 
inscription by boring two large round holes in the midst of 
the letters to serve as a socket for the lower pivot of one- 
half of the gate to work in. In the first line mention is 
made of some one of the Rathor race—Sri Réshtrakutdn 
teayo ; but the name is indistinct. I can find neither date 
nor raja’s name; but as the inscription is in tolerable order, 
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although not complete, it is quite possible that it may yield 
some useful information when translated. 


No. 21.—In courtyard: of lnu-pad lemple, 
Gaya. 

This is an unimportant inscription of six short lines, dated 
in Samvat 1135, or A. D. 1078. The letters are very roughly 
cut, and not very legible. 

No, 22.—On slab in walt of Parpita temple. 
Gaya. 

With this inscription wo reach the Muhammadan.times, 
Tt consists of six long lines, beginning with .tum Siddhi 
rasta, Vikramdditya nripate, Samoat 1357, Jyeehta badi 18 
Guro. | ‘The third figuro of the date is somewhat doubtful, 
It might perhaps be read as a seven or as a nine; but is not 
unlike five; it is certainly not a six nor an eight. By 
taking it as a five, the Samvat date of 1257 is equivalent to 
A. D. 1200, which agrees with the reign of Muaz-udedin 
bin Sam, whose name occurs in the second line * Sri 
Suratdn ” Moja ‘The date of Samvat 1277, or 
A.D. 1220, was the middle of the reign of Iititmish, 
but Samvat 1207, or A. D. 1240, corresponds with the 
reign of Munz-ud-din Bahram, who was killed in A.D. 1241, 
T prefer this last date, but, I’ cannot say that I am quite 
satisfied with it, ‘The remainder of the inscription contains 
‘® number of private names connected with Gaya, 


No. 23.—On slab north-west of Viekwu-pad, 
Gara, 


‘This inscription of 12 lines is very roughly out, but the 
grenter part of it is distinctly legible. It opens with the 


words— 

Samvat 1325, Phdlouna Sudi 1 avo 

“In the Samvat year 1925 (or A. D. 1268), on Sunday, 

the first of the waxing moon of Phitlgun.” Inthe 8th acd 
11th lines the name of Vana Raja Deva is found, but he 
would appear to be a private person. In the 9th ling, how. 
ever, the words— 

tatparena Turushka rdjena Birabunena 
The Twrushka Raja Brrawvnxa most probably indicate 
the Turki Emperor of Delhi, Balan, as we call him, but 
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it is possible that his true name was Bildun, which would 
agree with the Birbun of this inscription. 
No, 24,—On the Buddha-pad, 


Buppna Gaya. 

‘This inscription is very indistinct, but it occupies so 
important a position on ‘the east face of the Buddha-pad 
itself, that it is necessary to bring it to prominent notice. 
Luckily the date of Sake 1280, or A. D.1808, is very distinct. 





Gaya. 
‘This is a very rough record of only eight short lines, which 
Tread as follo 





‘Samvat 1420 Pasha Sui 12 
#8 ine lone rijiimaja 

Tie ne 
‘Tho dato Samvat 1420, or A. D. 1379, corresponds with 
the reign of Firuz Tughlak of Delhi, and of Sikandar of 


No, 26.—Inside the sanctum of temple of Siirya. 
Gara. 

‘his inscription was only discovered after a very minute 
serutiny of the obscure sanctum with a light during my 
last visit. It contains 10 long lines of small letters, and 1s 
generally in good preservation. It opens with the invoca- 
tion Ganappataye namah, “adoration to Ganapati;” but in 
the middle of the Ist line I find Surydya namah, “adora- 
tion to Suryd,” from which I infer that. this inscription is 
most probably in the original position where it, was placed 
at the restoration or rebuilding of the Sun temple. ‘The 
record is dated in the year 1429 of Vikramiditya, during the 
reign of Dilipati Piayroj Sdhe, “Firus Shah, ford of Delhi” 
Gino 2) The, king's nameis repeated in Tine 7, with the ad- 

tion of the title of Sultan, Suratdn Sri Piyaroj Sah rdjye. 
‘This is followed by the name of the distriet Sri mad Udanda- 
pura dese, and apparently also the name of the governor 
of Gaya, Gayidhkara. ‘The name of Udandapura is pre 
served by Tirinith under the form of Ofantapura. Speak- 
ing of the first inroads of the Musalmans into Magadha, he 
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says—* the Turushkas conquered the kingdom of Magadha, 
exterminated tho priests, and the famtus monastatoe of 
Otantopura and Fukramasita,”® ‘In 8 esond place Otant 
pura is said to be not far from Nalanda. I'think it 
able that Udandupura may be the present Tandioa, called 
also Bishenpura Tandwa, where considerable Buddhist re- 
mains still exist, 
No. 27.—Stab in courtyard of Gadadkar temple. 
Gaya, 

‘Thi nsxption of 27 ins is much injured in, the upper 
half, but the lower half is in tolerable preservation. Le is 
dated in Samvat 1476, or A, D. 1420,'and ends with the 
word Sambhavatw, It’ is written in 34 numbered slokas, 
which will give some assistance to the decipherer. 


No. 28.—On right jamb of temple of Gaydauri Devi. 
Gaya, 

‘This long inseription of 33 horizontal and 3 perpendi- 
cular lines is dated in Samyat 1616, or A.D, 1459, It 
opens with Sri Ganesaya namah, and ends with Sri Gadd. 
diara charanatyam, It consists of 15 slokas with several 
lines of prose at the end, and is generally in good preser- 
vation, The following translation was made with the assist- 
ance of a student of the Sanskrit College at Bandas :— 

1.—* Prosperity | Salutation to Gaxiesa ! May the lotus-like 
feet of the blessed Krishna, as also those of Siva, and tho 
holy deity Adi-GadAdhara, Phalgiswara, and Chandika, and 
other deities, Vradhna, Indra, and Vahni, &c., who dwell in 
the Dharmasili, and who grant our desires, protect the king 
Surya, together with his wife and son. 

2.—" How can this severe penance be compatible with 
this woman of smiling face? (Thus ph aa meditate on 
my character). But though the good will think both pos- 
sible with me, bad men are sure to think evil. Thus ik 
ing, Siva tried to suppress his love within, which, notwith- 
standing, overflowed in the form of the eye. of his forehead, 
May this same love give you prosperity. 

os Then densi" fing: Stony Raga, pure his 
fame, and lustrously beautiful his body. A hero he was in 


* La Mudhivie, yur AL. Yost, traduit du uss, par M. La Coue, p65, uote, 
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dreadful fights; he was most steady; he was the great king 
of the whole earth, the moon among the perso stars, 
severe to all his enemies, and glorious with all knowledge. 

4.—* Of him was born a son named io i 
the moon, possessed of charming spots, respected by the good, 
and himself well disposed. He attacked his mightiest 
enemies, he wus a conflagration burning the forest of the 
sakas, and 4 sun dispelling the darkness of calamity. 

5.—*Of him was born a son named SaNpEvara, who was 
versed in polity, and who performed a great many sacrifices. 
‘His son was Das, who was liberal, who granted the needy 
their desires, and performed many virtuous acts, 

6.—" His son was the auspicious Maurrata, who had 
subjected a multitude of kings to his slavery, who was chief 
amongst virtuous men, who was a second sun dwelling aps 
the earth, who made the heavenly trees (which yield’ what- 
ever thy desired) contemptible by his donations, who 
vas an abode of many ‘surprising good 
er ‘Devrpasa, of ii bl it 

)—" His son was of immeasurable greatness, 
aaa renee ty ate, who was the protector of all 
learned men, and tho abode of all good qualities. He was 
a worshis of Siva. His extensive fame vied with the 
beams of the white-lustred moon, and he was a source of 
delight to the eyes of men, as the moon is to the ocean, 

8.—" His son was the auspicious Suryapasa, who was 
named first in reckoning virtuous personages. ‘He was & 
Kshatriya, respected by all, and was the head of sovercigns. 
Ho was a worshipper of Siva, and caused large ponds to bo 
dug in waterless soils. He was a performer of wonderful 
actions, and a destroyer of the troops of his mighty enemy 
in battle. 

9.—“Some sovereigns deposit gold in the earth, some 
waste it in gaming, or spend it on prostitutes, mimics, and 
buffoons. But the wise Sirya, the son of Thakkur De 
disa, was engaged in the liberation of Gaya, in the cultiva- 
tion of sacred gardens, and in the donation of the sixteen 
truly great gifts. sche 

10.—*The nymphs of the celestial cities, plucking yrith 
uplifted hands the flowers of the heavenly trees, loudly 
sing with emulative onset his pure fame, 

1.—“His son, the wise Saktisinia, secing the ocean 
dried up by the heat of the dread burning power, made 






ava tat 
them again beautiful with dancing waves, which met their 
shores with the tears of his enemies’ wives killed in battle, 

12.—" His grandson Madana flourishes, who surpassed 
Kama in beauty, and who, like the vernal moon, is the source 
of universal delight, 

13,—« There have flourished many sovereigns on earth, 
such as the divine Rama and others, whose power and glory 
are celebrated, and whose very name uttered by mouth gives 
liberation, They came to Gaya, and freed their ancestors by 
the performance of their funeral ceremonies here (eradhas) ; 
but it was the auspicious Sdrya who with facility freed her 
(Gaya), the bestower of the fruit of freedom. 

14.—"Tn the year 1516, the sun having entered Aries, in 
the month of Chaitra, the fifth day of the bright fortnight, 
on Thursday, the moon having entered Taurus, the virtuous 
King Srryaddsa gave a golden ox and one thousand and 
ten kine to Brahmans before Gadidhara, 

15,—"May the she-swan of the fame of King Stryadasa, 
whose reputation extends to Lokaloka, sport in the ponds of 
virtuous minds in this world as long as the world-puritying 
Ganga flourishes upon the earth, and as long as Siva wears 
the moon crescent on his head, 

16.—In the year 1516, in the month of Chaitra, the fifth 
day of the bright fortnight, on Thursday, the auspicious 
Ohaudhari Siiryaddew, the son of Chaudhari Deviddsa, the 
ornament of the Kshatriya tribe, boon of Bijjasara race, 
made a pilgrimage to Prayaga, Kasi, and Gaya, together with 
his farally. He gave a thousand kine to Bralmans near 
Gadadhara, and made Gaya free for three years. May the 
auspicious Siryadisa live for a period of one thousand years, 
together with’ his brother, the auspicious Sihamala, his son 
Saktisinka, and his grandson Madana. Happiness. 

“This eulogy has been written by Durgadaea, the son 
of Zripathi-dhana, sprung from the stock of Kausika and 
from the race of Ghrita-bida. He made a pilgrimage to 
Gay. May the witnesses be here the deities Gadidbara, &c., 
and TadAubitas, "He mado. the liberation of his deceased 
ancestors—Chaube Bhiku, Misra Chamaru, Tivadi Rai-dava, 
Blessings on the writer and the reader, Bivara Sinha-dasa, 
Written by Zarana. Salutation to the feet of the holy 
Gadadhara.” : 

‘The writer of this fulsome panegyric has omitted to state 
the name of the country over which his patron Stryaddsa 
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ruled. Apparently, the chief was not quite satisfied with the 
poetical account of his pilgrimage, for the pith of the story 
is told in the prose postscript. ‘The expression ‘freed Gaya 
for three years” seems rather obscure. I conjecture that it 
aay mean the remission ofall pilgrim, taxes for three years 
on the payment of a certain sum by Stryadasa, But when 
the *she-swan” of Indian poetry sports in the muddy pond 
of a Brahman’s mind, it is difficult to extract any real informa 
tion from such an inflated windbag of conceits. ‘The gene- 
alogy recorded in the inscription might have been really useful 
ifany clue had been given as to the country of tle royal 
pilgrim. ‘The names anil probable dates of this family are as 
follo 


Bijjusara Kehatrigan, 
‘ALO yarn AL 26 yours 
170 or 1300 Ay Dy 















Sindhu Raja 
Dimi T 1800 ,, 1836 
Sandovara 1330 j, 1850 
Dini 1 i 375 
Mahipal 1490}, 1400 
Devidlsa 1420 |) 1495 
Sfiryndiea i 0 in LEGO 
Date of inscription Samvat 1516 = A.D, 1459, 





Allowing 25 years to each generation, the date of Sindhu Raja 
will fall between 1300 and 1825 A.D, It is quite possible 
therefore that he may he the same chief as Sai Raja of the 
Chunar inscription, whose dateis Samvat 1390, or A. D. 1833. 
The locality would’suit very well for the starting point of a 
pilgrimage to Prayiga, Kasi, and Gaya, 





No, 20.—Slad in courtyard of Vishnucpaid temple. 
Gaya, 

‘The slab on which this record is cut is placed as a beam 
with the insribed face downwards, and was discovered when 
copying another inseription placed in a niche beneath it, It 
contains eight long lines of modern looking characters, be, 
ning with an invocation to Ganapati. ‘There are five sg 
followed by the date Semvat 1484, or A, D. 1427. I re 
the name of a dinjjarajaswoaromani, 


No. 80.—Slab at Abshay-bat temple, 
Gaya. 
‘This long inscription of 26 lines is injured in the middle 
and several other places, and the right lower corner, about 
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8 inches broad, is broken off altogether, but it is otherwise in 
fair preservation. It opens with an invocation to Siva 
Namah Sicaya, The date has been lost with the broken 
corner piece, the 24th line now ending with Samvatea (ra)** 





in courtyard of Fisknnspad temple, 
Gaya, 


There are 31 lines, each 11 inches in length, in this 
inscription, but unfortunately I have failed to find a date in 
it, A raja is mentioned in the second line—Swasti Pratdpa 
Rudranye Réjardja Siromani; but Lean find nothing that 
offers any clue to the date, 

On comparing the names and dates derived trom these 
inscriptions with the lists of kings preserved by ‘rindi 
and Abul Faz], several differences will be found which cane 
not at present be reconciled, But on the whole the geneal- 
ogies given in the books agree much better with those of the 
inscriptions than could have been expected from our ex- 

‘ence of other genealogies. The following table gives the 
ists of all these authorities side by side :— 


No, 81.—Pilla 











PALA DYNASTY OF MAGADHA, 
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Taking the Dinajpur genealogy as the most complete, and 
adding t@ if the namo of Deva Pla from the Mougir plato, 
and that of Sura Pila from the Buddal pillar, we get, wit 
only one missing link, an uninterrupted list of 13 successive 
names, Six of these names are found in some of the other 
inscriptions, of which I have just given a brief notice. 
Five of them are found in the list of Tarfnath, and four 
of them under somewhat different forms in the list of 
Abul Fazl. 

¥rom all these sources I have compiled the following list 


of the 








PALA DYNASTY OF MAGADHA, 





Led Xam, Aarriptons, 





No, & Nalanda, 8,1, 
No. 1, Mongir plate, 8. 99. 

No. 6, Ghosrkwa, 

No, 6,Gays,8.7,No,  Buddal pillar, 





No. 7, Bihar, 8.12. 
No. Sirnith, 8. 108821026 A.D,,No, 9810 
No. 12 Gaya, 8.16, 
‘No. 8, Diuajpur, 8. 12 of Nayn Pals reign. 
No. 19, Ram Gaya 8. 8, No, 14 Kittoo 8. 19, 
No. 15, Bibi, 8:2 

No: 10, Bibar, 8.8, No. 17 Jaynngar 8. 10, 
No. 38; =H, As D. 1176, 18th yor ot 





ES cmveneene 




















Reigning in A. D. 1200, 





According to Tarinith, the Raja of Orissa was tributary 
to Mahipila, and as he certainly held Bandras his dominions 
were very extensive. But the Pila dynasty did not retain 
their power heyond tie end of the 11th century, when the 
whole of the eastern provinces were raised into a te 
principality by the founder of the Seva family. Abul Fazl 
assigns 160 years to the Senas, but the lengths of the reigns 
added together amount only to 106 years, which deducted 
from A. D. 1200, will place the defection of Bengal and the 
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rise of the Sena dynasty in A.D. 1004, The Pala family 
however still continued to reign in Magndha, as wo sce 
from the inscriptions Nos. 18 to 17, of which the last is dated 
in A, D. 1175, ‘Tradition gives the name of the last king, 
Inderdaun, or Tndradyumna, who held out the fort of Jay: 
nagar, on the Kiyul river, against the Muhammadans. 

Assigning 26 years to a generation, and working backwards 
from Mahipiila, the accession of Gopiila, the founder of the 
dynasty, will fall in the latter half of the 8th century, or 
ill earlier, if’ we allow 30 years to each generation.” ' By 
either reckoning, the rise of the Pala dynasty of Magadhn is 
fixed to the 8th century A. D., at which time great changes 
would appear to have taken place amongst most of the ruling 
families of Northern India. 

Of the earlier rulers who preceded the Pilla family, we 
have only a few meagro hints, which I will here bring 
together for future reference, 

‘The oldest records that we possess aro those of the 
Varmma inscriptions in the Barihnr and Nigdrjuni caves 
of Magadha.* ‘These give the names of three ‘successive 
kings, Yajnya Varmma, Sirdula Varmma, and Anonta 
‘Varma, who, from the style of their alphabetical characters, 
must have reigned before A. D. 500, and who probably 
succeeded the Guptas in A. D. 819, heir sway would 
therefore have extended from 819 to 400 A. D. From 
Hwen ‘Thsang wo learn that the king of Magadha, about 
A.D. 600, was Purna Farmma, whom he calls the ‘last of 
tho family of Asoka, But there are two notices of a rather 
later date of a poworful king, named Yaso Farina, whom 
1 believe to have been the paramount soversign of the 
Gangetic provinces, In A. D. 731 the ruler of Central 
India is named L-sha,fu-mo by the Chineso, which I take to 
be intended for Yaso Vormma.t At the very same time, also, 
we haye mention of a Faso Farmma, who was the king of 
Kanauj, contemporary with Lalitdditya of Kashmir, who 
reigned from 728 to 700 A, D. ‘The reign of Yao Fermma 
may therefore be fixed in A. D. 720 to 740. A remom- 
brance of his sovereignty is found in the Ghosrawa inscrip- 
tion,t in the mention of Faso Varmma-pura, which I think 
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was the town of Bihir. From the Chinese we learn further 
that the king of Central India in A. D, 692 was named 
Ti-mo-si-no, and the king of Bastern India, Mo-lo-pa-mo, oF 
Mala Varnma.* At a |ater period, shortly after the time of 
Yaso Varmma, we find that the king’ of Gauga, named 
Tayanta, gave his daughter in marriage to Jayapira of Kash- 
mir, who ed from A, D. 779 to 818. 

In the inseription which Kittoe found at Aphsar we have 
the record of another family of these earlier times, which 
must have been a branch or continuation of the great Gupta 
dynasty, Kittoo places this inscription midway between the 
Gupta ‘coin and pillar inscriptions and Nériyana Pala, that 

etween 150 and 950 A, D, or in the middle of the éth 

yet ‘This inscription is now Jost, and we have only 
Kittoe's opinlon to guide us as to ita date, But in Indian 
paleography his experience was ang judgment 
: we T accept tis date without hesitation, ai style 
writing of this period may be seen in two inscriptions 
of Kima Deva, the successor of Aditya Sena Deva, which 
ave earved on the face of the famous Mandir hill.} Both 
of them ‘open in the same manner—Parama dhaf{draka 
Mahdvdjadhivdja Sri Aditya Sena Deva, The some titles 
are applied to his sucecssor, whose name, however, is not 
quite certain, It may perhaps be Kdma Deva, 

‘his branch ofthe Gupta family, consisting of ning genera 
tions, will almost fill the gap between the downfall of the 
great Gupta dynasty in 819 and the accession of Harsha 
Varddhana about A. D. 600. The third in the named 
Kunivra Gupta, was engaged in hostilities with King Sinti 
Varmma;§ the fourth, named Damodara Gupta, had success 
fully encountered “ at the battle of Maushari the flerce army 
of the western [unas ;" and the fifth, named Mfahasena Gupta, 
had too obtained a victory over Sri Varmma, Of the sixth 
prince nothing special is recorded. After him there is a gap 
in the inscription, and then follow Hashka Deva and his son 
Aditya Send, in whose reign the record was engraved. 

In this inscription of the Inter Guptas we see that they 
were contemporary with another line of kings whose family 
title was Varmma, two of whom’are mentioned by name as 














sound, 
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rivals in war, We have no moans at present of fixing the 
countries over which these two contemporary dynasties ruled, 
but there is evidence sufficient to show that the territory of 
the Varmmas was in Western Magadha, and that of the 
Guptas in Eastern Magadha, Their frontiers, however, must 
have been continually advancing or receding with the changes 
of war; and it would not bo ante, in the present meagre state 
of our information, to attempt any more precise definition of 
the territories over which they ruled. In the following lists 
Of these two royal families ail the names are brou ht together 
for easy reference, ‘The dates of course are only approxi 
mate; but I may note that the date thus assigned to Ditmo- 
dara Gupta, 420 to 450 A. D., agrees so well with the 
period of the settlement of the Little Yuechi in Peshiwar, 
that his successful encounter with the Hunas at the battle 
of Maushari may, I think, be accepted as a part of the 
general opposition offered by the Indian princes to the inroads 
of the white Huns in the Sth and 6th centuries, 











WESTERN MAGADIIA EASTERN MAGADHA. 





Names, ames, 








A.D. 
| Varma | soa pt Do 
SW) | SArtala Varsneaa, 30 | ei Gupta 
370 | Anwuta 800° | Kuma Gupta, 
Wr) Sith Va $80 | Binodarn dapia, 
Laasena, 

4450. | Madhava Gupta, 
510 | Hah 


ALD, 
ano 
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‘Aditya Seva. 
570 | Karna Dova: 
500. | Sasinygka. 














There are gold coins of three of these princes which 
confirm, by the ‘alphabetic characters’ of their inscriptions, 
the dates ‘here assigned to them. The oldest of these is 
Kumdra Gupta, a lavge number of whose coins arc now in 
the British and Indian Museums. I possess two speci- 
mens, and one has been engraved by Wilson." A glance 


Asians Antiqes, Plate XVI, iy, 29. 
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at the last will show that it is of much later date than the 
coins of Kumira Gupta Mahendra, the son of Chandra 
Gupta II, and father of Skanda Gupta. I would therefore 
refer the ‘coins to Kumira Gupta II of the present list of 
later Guptas, Several coins of Sasdngka have also been found 
in Jessore, which I have been able to assign from a very 
fine specimen belonging to the Payne Knight collection in 
the British Museum, on which the name is given at full 
length—Sri Sasdugka,* ‘The coins of Yaso Varmma are 
well known, one having been found in the MAnikydla Tope 
by General Ventura.t 
Thave strong hopes that during the ensuing cold season 
we shall be able to collect more ample materials for the 
illustration of this dark period of Indian history between 
the fall of the great Gupta dynasty in A. D. 319 and the 
Muhammadan conquest in A. D. 1200. When this is achieved, 
wo shall then havo a fair outline of the history of Magadha 
from the time of Buddha down to our own days. Many 
tions will no doubt be little more than bare skeletons ; 
mt I think it probable that we shall be able to add very 
considerably to our knowledge of the two contemporary 
nasties of the Varmmas nnd later Guptas, as well as of 
weir successors, the Buddhist Plas. According to my view, 
the following outline gives a near approximation to the actual 
history of Magadha for a period of seventeen centuries, from 
the time of Buddha to the Muhammadan conquest. 
Saisundga Dynasty. 
B.C. 500 Bimbistra or Srenika, contemporary of Buddha, 
434 Accossion of Ajita Sutra, 
478 Nirvén of Buddha, 
Maurya Dynasty,—137 years, 
815 Chandra Gupta. 
291 Bindusira. 
263 Asoka, or Priyadarsi. 
ke, ‘ke, 





Sunga Dynasty,—112 years. 
178 Pushpamitra, 
Agoimitra, 
ke. ke, 





Asi iy ora, 1868 Pt IL, 18rd te toe ot 
i toe at nyu nd two ater by etch eh te 
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Brahman Dynoaty,—145 years, 
66 Sankurtdit 
oe aes Gu 
'athdgata Gupta, 
—21 Budi = 
50 Vajea. 


Gupta Dynaity,—240 years, 
Sri Gupta, in North-Western India. 
Ghaatot Rach Wit 
79 Chaudra Gupta 1. 
107 Samudra Gupta, 
152 Chandra Gupta TI, 
145 Kamitra Gupta, 
210 Skanda Gupta, 


BEB eerses soreee 
240 Buddha Gupta, 
260 






280 





hou Gupta, 
ke. 





Tater Guptas and Farmmas, 
$19 Hashka Gupta, Yajnya Varmma, 
Pala Dynasty. 


bon Debut of Bengal under the 8 Ds 
Ms Detwotior re 
STi Pact ath epee ong laa 

We are gradually adding to our scant store of knowledge 
of these carly and obscure periods of the history of Eastern 
India; but expect that a much clearer light will be thrown 
upon several portions of it when all the inscriptions have 
been transla 


and carefully compared, 


YASHTI-VANA OR JETHIAN. 


On his way from the Bodhi-dram, or holy pippal tree of 
Buddha Gaya, towards Rijagriha, Hien Thsang visited the 
forest of Deakit-tena, which he places at about 30 fi, or 
5 miles, to the east of Buddhavana,* which I have already 
identified with the Budhain mountain, one of the stations of 
the Indian survey, 28 miles to the north-east of Buddha 





GayA and 8 miles to the south-west of RQj + Kashti 
means simply a “stick or staff,” but the pilgrim explains 
© dulien’s Hwen 1 11, 10. = 








f See Pine AXKIN for fhe postion of Budbain inthe map of Magadbe 
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that the forest consisted of bambus, which covered the 
mountain and extended over the whole valley. He mentions 
also thut there were two hot-springs at 10 li, or less than 
2 miles, to the south-west of Yushi-cana. Now these hot- 
springs still exist at a place called Tapoban, or simply Tapo, 
one mile and three quarters from the village of Jethian, and 
upwards of 6 miles from the Budhain or Buddha-vanw 
sountain. Bambus stil grow on both sides of this hill, and are 
cut dowt. annually and taken to Gaya for sale. Buchanan 
mentions the Jharna Ghit, leading from the west into the 
vallay, a8 well as the hot-springs of ‘Tapoban,® but he, says 
nothing of the hamlet of Jethian, nor of the bambu forest 
which is known all over the country as Jakitidan. In 1802, 
when I was at Rajgir, I heard ‘the bambu forest always 
en of as Jakhidan, and when T surveyed old RAjagrihay or 
‘usdgdrapura, I fixed the position of the bambu forest to 
the south-west of Rajgir on the hill lying between the hot- 
springs of Tapoban and old RAjagriha. T could hear nothing 
of the stupa said to have beon built by Asoka in the midst of 
the bambu forest, nor of the cave in the northern face of the 
Buddhavana mountain, ‘There are several holes or recesses 
on Budhain, but no cavern, either natural or artificial. ‘This 
may have fallen in, but the stupa should still be in exist- 
ence, as it is quite impossible that its materials would have 
been. removed from such a situation. I think therefore 
that it may still be found. 


OLD RAJAGRINA OR KUSAGARAPURA, 


In January 1872, I again visited this famous capital of 
the Saisuniga Rajas of Magadha. On this occasion T ap- 
proached the hill ity from the north-east, with a deter- 
mination of settling the question as to the identity of the 
Son-bhdnddr cave with the Sattapani cave of the Buddhists, 
in which the first synod was held three months after Bud- 
dha’s death. The Son-bhindir cave was the only one 
known to exist in Mount Baibhdr, and Mr. Beal had object- 
ed to its identification with the Sattapani cave of the 
Mahawanso, on the ground that this famous cave is de- 
seribed by Fa Hian as being “in the northern shade of the 
mountain,” whereas the Son-bhiindar is on the southern face. 
Now the Baibhir mountain does not lic east and west like 


= Rastorn Flin, 358, 

















OLD RAJAGRINA OR KUSAGARAPURA. uw) 


Mount Vipnla, but as nearly as possible north-east and 
south-west; and the north-east halt of it might therefore 
be called either the “north end” or the “east end.”* With 
my own survey of the hill-girt city (Giri-vraja) lying be- 
fore me, I saw that the Son-bhindiir cave was actually situ- 
ated in the northern half, or end, of the mountain, and there- 
fore that it truly answered to the description of its position 
given by the Chinese pilgrims. But to make the identifica- 
tion absolutely certain, it seemed to me necessary to find 
the second cave which is mentioned by them both. 

The elder pilgrim, Fa Hian, describes the position of this 
cave in the following terms—“ Skirting the southern hill, 
and proceeding westward 800 paces, there is a stone cell, 
called the ‘Pie-po-to cave, whore Buddha was sooustomed 
to sit in doep meditation after his midday meal.+ Going 
still in a westerly direction 5 or 6 i there is a stone cave 
situated in the northern shade of the mountain and called 
Che-ti, This is the place where 500 Rahats asgembled after 
tho Nirvina of Buddha to arrange the collection. of sacred 
books.” Ewen wang’ account agrees. substantially with 
the description of Fa Hian,t but he adds some particulars 
which give most valuable assistance in ident the first 
cave, His words are—“To the west of the hot-springs 
stands the stone house of Pi-po-lo, in which Buddha former- 
ly lived. ‘The deop cave which opens behind its wall was the 
Falaco of the Asura, | Numbers of Bhikhshus, who, gure 

ese to aes Sra fn thle Hone 

ints in this mn. led me to the discovery 
fhe cove T'was in souk of, whlah was quite unknown to the 


le. Close to thi the north-east slope of the 
people. Tecan ele th-east slope 





ith the 800 paces noted by Fa Hian.§ 
Déithad llaet, I Jooled around, But could see'no trace of any 
cave; and neither the officiating Brahmans. at the hot- 
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springs, nor the people of ‘the village, had ever heard of one. 
‘xter's short time my eye caught » large mass of green 
immediately behind the stone basement. On pushing aside 
tame of the branches with a stick, I found that they belonged 
to trees growing in ahole, and not to mere surface brush- 
Wood: T then sct men to cut down the trees and clear out the 
Hollow. A flight of steps was first uncovered, then a portion 
of the roof, which was still unbroken, and before the evenin 

we had partially cleared out a large cave, 40 fect in lengt 

By 80 fect in width.* This, then, was the Pippal cave, or 
Paidhara cave, of the Chinese pilgrims, in which Buddha 
had actually dwelt and taken his meals, This identification 
is fully confirmed by the relative position of the other cave 
called’ Son-bhdndar, which corresponds exactly with the 
account given by Th Hian, In a direct line the distance 
between the two caves is only 8,000 feet, but to gofrom one to 
the other it isnecessary to descend the hill again to the bed of 
the stream, and then to ascend the stream to the Son-bhindir 
cave, which increases the distance to about 4,500 feet, or 
father more than 5 i, ‘The Son-bhdnddr cave was therefore 

‘ond all doubt the famous Satfapani cave of the Buddhists, 
in-which the first synod was held in 478 B. 0., three months 
after the death of Buddha. 

‘Tn the accompanying plate I have given a plan and view 
of the Baithak or throne of Jarfisandha, as well ss a plan 
nd section of the Baibhir or Asura’s eave, ‘The identification 
Of these two places hasan important beating on the history 
Of Indian architecture. ‘The cave itself is a rough excava- 
tion, which has been subsequently lined with a rick wall 
jn the lower portion. But as the cave was undoubtedly the 
quarry from whence the stones for the Baithak of Jarisandha 
aire derived, it follows that the Baithak itself must be as old 
du the cave; that is, certainly cooval with Buddha in B, O. 
500, and pethape even older. Here, then, we have a specimen 
of an Indian stone building at least two hundred and fifty 
years older than Asoka. “It is true that the stones are not 
Jressed, but they are fitted together with great care and 
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ingenuity, and the skill of the builder has been proved by 
the stability of his structure, which is still perfectly sound 
after the lapse of twenty-three conturies. 

It may be urged that this rough stone building offers no 
proof that the ancient Hindus were acquainted with the art 
of stone-cutting. To this I reply by pointing to the other 
cave of Son-bhiindir, which is entirely a chisel-cut chamber 
with a pointed arched roof, and a square-headed door and 
window. As this cave was in existence before the death of 
Buddha, it is of the same age as the other, which is a mere 
quarry jhole,. with a ledge of rock left overhead as roof. 

can also point to the stone walls of Giricraja itself, which 
are still standing on the ridges of the surrounding hills, At 
the southern gate of the city, marked N in the plan, between 
the two hills Sonagiri and Udavagiri, I found these walls 18 
fect thick and in good order. As the city of Girivraja or old 
Rajagriha was built by Bimbistra, the contemporary of Buddha, 
we have another still existing example of Indian'stone build- 
ing at least two hundred and fifty. years older than the date 
of Asoka. 

In Plate XLII I have given a view, plan, and section of 
the Son-bhduddr cave, which we can now say with absolute 
certainty was the famous Sa¢tapani cave of the old Buddkists, 
Close beside it, to the east, there is a second cave about two- 
thirds of its size, which has now fallen in. On the outside 
face of Son-biidnddr there is a row of socket holes for the inser. 
tion of wooden beams; and one socket hole is still left in the 
outer face of the smaller cave, the rest having disappeared 
with the fullen rock. These socket holes show that at some 
former period the caves had been extended towards the front, 
‘This fact is of much importance in settling the preciso arrange- 
ment by which the cave was made to hold an assembly of 
500 persons. ‘The following account of the first synod is 

ren in the Oeylonese Keren ae iasiumistanteror 

idtasat ja of a wi for 
the rhaet the first synod at the mouth of the Satta. 
gent care;cn the aide of the. ebhirs! mountaln: | Hive 

rundred carpets were 8 around for the monks; one 

throne was prepared for the abbot on the south side, facing 
the north, and another throne was the middle, 
facing the east, fit for the holy Buddha himself.” * 
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‘Horo we see that the assembly was held ina hall, “pre~ 
pared for the occasion,” tely in front of the Sat 
tapanni cave; and the socket holes show that this arrange- 
ment was carried out by a flat roof along the whole front 
of the two caves, ‘The full length of the platform before 
the caves is 90 fect, but the exact breadth I could not as- 
certain, as the rock is broken a little beyond 80 feet. Kittoo 
also made an excavation, and he concluded that there 
must have been ‘buildings extending to some distance in 
front | T suppose tha the hall may have been, about 
40 fot in breadth, which would, give a, space of 8,600 

juare feet for the sitting accommodation or 
op ject Fe amy 


upwards of 7 square fect to each, which would 
ufliciont don: odien atten: ‘The ruins of inet 


looked 
upon them as the remains of the hall built by for 
the assembly of the first Buddhist synod. yer 

Tn the books the Sattapanni cave is called the 
“eave of the Nyagrodha,” or “Banyan tree.” Satlapanni 
was also the name of a tree,§ in Sanskrit Srotaparni. Fa 
‘Hian calls the cave Oheti, but gives no translation of the 
word. Perhaps it was intended for the Sanskrit Chaitya, ns 
we learn from Hwen Thsang that there was a stupa on the 
north-west sido of the eaye,on the spot where, Ananda had 
received the reproofs of the other disciples of Buddha. It 
might thus have been called the  Chaifya Cave,” a8 well as 
the Nyagrodha, or banyan tree cave, ‘The latter name shows 
that there must once have been a banyan tree close by, and 
I conclude therefore that this was the oldest name of the 
cave by which alone it was known before the’ Nirvin of 
Buddha lad given it a special reputation, 

Jn the coompanying map of RAjagrina | T have marked 
the probable position of most of the holy mentioned 
by Fo Hian and Hwen Th a  Sevral of these have ben 
noticed in a former report, cortainty of the iden 
tification of the two caves renders that of several other’ 
places almost equally sure, 
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INDRA-SILA-GUHA OR GIRYEK. 

‘The position of Indra-Sil or the “Cave of Indra’s 
Rook,” where Indra proposed 42 different questions to Budd 
and which I had identified with Giryek, has been brought 
back again by Mr. Broadley to Bihar, the site ly 
proposed for it by Kittoe. Unfortunately the chief authorit 
relied upon by Mr. Broadley is Fa Hian, whose bearings an 
distances in this part of his journey are often wrong, and 
sometimes contradictory. Mir. Broadley’s next reliance is on. 
certain assumed distances, and as Deputy Magistrate of Bihir 
for two years, he has enjoyed the most favourable Rigen d 
for becoming acquainted with the hy of that district. 
But I'am sorry to say that he does not appear to have 
the faculty of accurately ascertaining distances even by 
measurement on a map. Now it is pretty genorally known 


lity be made greater than’ tho 
re been 


they cannot 
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ibilit; 
actual road distances, But this 


boldly set at defiance by the late Deputy Magistrate of Bihir, 
opie that the “ weed distonce. from Bihiir to Nlan. 
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which is at least 15 miles in excess of the truth, ‘The direct 
distance measured on the Indian Atlas map from the middle 
of the city of Patna to Bihir is 8} inches or 34 miles, and 
the road’ distance vid Fatuha is 38 miles. Even taking the 
longer route bythe railway station at Bakhtiarpur, due north 
of Bibar, the distance is only 41 miles. If Bihar is the place 
intended, then Fa Hian’s distance of 9 yojanas is undoubtedly 
wrong. ‘But if, as I believe, Bihar is not the place, then 
Fa Hian’s distance may be correct. Under any circumstances, 
however, Mr. Broadley is wrong, and it is difficult to conceive 
low the Deputy Magistrate of the Distrit could have be- 
come possessed of such extremely erroncous ideas as to the 
Gistance of Bihfir from the head quarters of his own divi- 
sion at Patna. 

"Mr. Broadley then goes on to say that he has “no hesita- 
tion in identifying the solitary hill (of Fa Hian) with the 
rocky peak of Bihiir.” His ‘reasons for doing so are, Jfrst, 
correspondence of the relative distance and position of the 
Bihar rock and Patna, and of the solitary hill and Pataliputra 5 
secondly, the nt of the relative positions of the 
Bite rock and Bargaon, and the solitary hill and Nalanda; 
‘hirdiy, natural appearances of te Eiiir rock.” 

‘The first reason has already been disposed of, and to test 
the other two, it is only necessary to quote the account of 
Indra-sita-guha which is given by the much more accurate 

‘grim Hwen Thsang.* 

Gn leaving Nalanda, Hwen ‘Thsang went 8 or 9i to the 
south-west to Keu-li-ka, He next went 3 or 4/ito the east to 
the stupa of Bimbisira, from which he made 201i to the 
south-east to Kia-lo-pi-na-kia, then 4 or 5 [i to the south-east 
to the stupa of Siriputra, and from that 30 (i eastward to 
Tndra-sita-guka, Now in all these marches there is no 
northing whatever, and as Bihar lies to the north-east 
of Nélanda, it is difficult to see how it can be identified 
with Jndra-sila-guka, ‘Whe total distance given is 11 miles, 
and the general beating about E..8.-B, But as the first 

of the journey was to the south-west, the actual 
istance from Nalanda by the road would not be more than 
58 li, or 9$ miles, which, allowing a little latitude for the 
vague bearings of 8.-B, and E., would place Indra-sila-guha 
as neatly as possible in the position of Giryek. This disposes 
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of the second reason, as the authority of Hwen Thsang, as a 
minute and accurate describer, is infinitely superior to that of 
Fa Hian. 

‘Mr. Broadley’s third reason is “the natural appearances 
of the Bihir rock.” Here he has relied partly on Mr. 
Beal's translation, and partly on his own imagination. ‘The 
former describes the scene of Indra’s 42 questions as “a small 
rocky hill standing by itself.”* In Laidlay’s translation this 
is rendered “ the littie hill of the isolated rock.” In the first 
the isolation is given to the hill itself, in the second it is con- 
fined to the rock, On comparing this account with that of 
Hwen Thsang, it will be seen that the latter is the more 
correct description, as hi says nothing about the isolation 
of the mountain, but simply that it possessed ¢:r0 detached or 
separate peaks.¢ Now this description agrees exactly with 
the Giryek hill, which has also two detached or separate peaks. 
Hen Thsang further says that the hollows and valleys of 
the mountain are shady, and filled with trees, flowers and 
bushes. But the long, low, flat-topped hill of Bibitr has no 
peak and no valleys, while in both of these particulars the 
ill of Giryek corresponds exactly with the description of 
Hwen Thsang. Mr. Broadley indeed boldly speaks of the 
“rocky peat of Bibi,” but even this imaginary will not 
suit Hwen Thsang’s ‘description, which specially mentions 
two peaks quite distinct from each other, as the “ southern 
peak” and the “ eastern .” In the former was the 
great cave in which Indra had proposed his 42 questions to 
Buddha; on the latter there was a famous stupa and monas- 
tery called Hansa Sanghdrdma, or the ‘ Wild-goose Monas- 
tery.” A curious legend is related by Hwen Thsang to account 
for this name, which I have quoted in a former report.¢ 

‘The village of Giryek is situated on the eastern or right 
bank of the Panchina river, and immediately opposite the 
eastern end of the two Rajgir ranges of mountains. ‘The 
southern range is low, but the northern range maintains its 
height, and ends abruptly in two lofty peaks overhanging the 


Panchina river. ‘The lower peak, on the east, bears an 
with the remains of several buildings. 


appear to have been a Vibir or 





oblong terrace covered 
‘The principal ruin would 
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temple approached by a steep flight of steps leading through 
piled Deg wai Toke te have toad Gert ofa 
monastery, Three hundred feet to the E.-N.-E,, and a hundred 
feet lower, stands a brick stupa 28 fect in diameter and 21 
feet in height, called Jarasandh-ka-baithak, or “ Jarasandha’s 
threne.”* ‘The monastery and stupa are connected by a steep 
graved road which was formerly continued down to the foot 
of the hill opposite the village of Giryek. At all the 
commanding points and bends of this road are still to be 
seen the stone foundations of small brick stupas from 5 to 6 
feet to upwarils of 12 fect in diameter. 

‘The western peak, 900 fect to the W.-N.-W. of the 
monastery, is somewhat higher, and was selected as one of the 
hill stations of the survey. It is called Khirkiya, which ap- 
pears to be the same name as Giryek. But the people were 
unanimous in making this slight difference o! 
fon; and wish fo prinorveit ‘ad it may land sd tase 

of the word. 

In the Ghosriwa inscription of the 9th century there is 
an allusion tothe Indrasila peak, which is a fit simile for 
the Khirkiya mountain, but is quite inappropriate for the 
flat hill of Bihar, Speaking of the buildings which 
he had erected, the writer says that—“ two gems of chaityas”” 
were “as beautiful as the peak of Mount Indrasila.’+ Now 
the well known shape of a chaifya may very aptly bo likened 
to the peak of a mountain, but cannot. possibly be compared 
to a long flat-topped hill. 

Both pilgrims speak of a cave in the southern face of the 
mountain as the scene of Indra’s interrogation of Buddha. 
‘Hwen Thsang describes it as “large but low.” Now this 
description corresponds exactly with the well known cave 
of Gidha-dwdr, or the “Vultures’ Passage.” Gidhadwir is 
situated in the southern face of the mountain, two miles to the 
south-west of the village of Giryek and one mile from Jard- 
sandha’s throne. It is a natural fissure 98 feet long, running 
upwards in the direction of Jardsandha’s throne, with which 
it is said to be connected. The mouth of the cavern is 10 
feet broad and 17 feet high, but its keight diminishes rapidly 
towards the end. Vultures still swarm about the cliff’ and 
their feathers are lying in the mouth of the cave. I haye 
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asuspicion that the name of Khirkiya, the “window, or 
little door, or passage,” given to the mountain, must have 
been derived from this cave, as dwara and khirkt have much 


the same meaning. 

‘The full name of the hill would thus have been Gridhra- 
dwara-giri or Gridha-khirki-yiri, from either of which the 

wesent name of Giryek might easily have been formed. 
Fsupposo also that dhe cave vas ofen valled simply Khirki, 
and the hill Kairkiy for which Giryek would be a 
natural abbreviation. 

The importance of Giryek in Buddhist times is proved 
by the extent of the ruins near the village on the east 
bank of the Panchina river, as well as by the interesting 
remains on the top of the hill, Close to the stream there 
is an extensive mound of ruins, half a mile in length from 
north to south, and 900 feet broad in its widest part.* 
‘There are the remains of two payed ascents on the river side, 
and of three more on the opposite side of the mound. In 
the middle there isa small mud fort, and at the northern 
end there are several pieces of sculpture collected together 
from different places. One of these is inscribed and dated 
in the year 42,+ which is most probably the regnal year of 
one ofthe Pala kings of Magadha. 

I have now shown that the position of Giryek corres- 
Fonds as exactly as possible with the minuto Meseription of 

dra silaguha given by the accurate pilgrim Hwen ‘Thsang. 
It agrees also with Fa Him’s sans ist pot with the 
position assigned by his distance of nine yojanae 
south-east from Pa which, according tomy valuation of the 
yeana, is 63 miles,$ or about 28 miles to the south of Bibitr. 
The true distance from Patna to Giryok vid Fatuha and 
Bihar is as nearly as possible 50 miles, or about 7 yojanas, Fa 
‘Hinn’s distance is therefore just 2 yojanae in excess, if Giryek 
is the true position of Indra silaguha, where Indra proposed 
42 questions to Buddha. 

T have considered this subject with much care and at- 
tention. I admit that there are difficulties in Fa Hian’s 

15sp Arcade Servo od Vol. p.20, where Yar en ong deg 
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account, to simy 
Mone Saf myplpiringe gor spears 
rdlanda. Thave s suspicion that many of the distances 
mentioned in his text have been derived by some editor 
journals. Thus, this very distance 
of nine yojanae between Patna and Indra silaguha may have 
‘oon taken from Hwen Thsang’s two distances of seven yaianae 


(or Millis) is certainly erroneous, as Tillira is nearer to 
Patna than Jabinabed, that is, somewhat less than 30 miles, 
or say 28 miles, or 4 yojanas. Hence we get 443 = 7 yojanas, 
or 49 miles from Patna to Nalanda eid Tilldra. But a8 
the route by Tillira makes a considerable detour, its mea- 
surement on the map being. as 64 to 42 by the direct line 
to Patna, the seven yajanaa will be reduced to rather more than 
5} yojanas, or 40 miles direct. By adding nine miles to Giryek 
we get 49 miles, or seven yojanas, as the true distance between 
Patna and {ndra silaguha by the route cid Nalanda, which 
agrees with the distance of 50 miles vid BihAr, as provi- 
ously- stated. With all these hefore me, I can only 
repeat published ten years ago, 
that the position of Girzek corresponds eo exacty, oth in 
bearing and distance, with that of the hill of Indra wila- 
guia, that I am quite satisfied of their identity.”* 


KAPOTIKA MONASTERY. 
On leaving Indra silaguka, Hwen Thsang states that he 
travelled from 150 to 160 li, from 25 to 27 miles, to the north- 
east, to the Kapotika Sangharama, or “Pigeon Monastery,” 
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two or three fi to the south of which there was a very lofty soli- 
tary mountain covered with a number of Vihirs or temples 
richly sculptured.* ‘This mention of a lofty hill is of much 
importance, as it points out with the greatest certainty 
that there must bea mistake in the distance, as there are 
no hills of any kind to the north of Bihir and Shekhpura.t 
L would therefore reduce the pilgrim’s numbers to 50 or 60 ti, 
thats, to 8 oF 10 miles, by omiting the round number of 100, 

In my first ro roposed to identify the “ Pigeon 
Monastery” with the ruined mound of Zitardioa, which 
sesses a colossal figure of Buddha on the bank of a fine sheet 
of water, Ziar means a “partridge,” which may have been 
the true original of the pilgrim’s pigeon. The distance and 
direction of 10 miles to the north-east of Giryek agree exactly 
with the position of TitardwA. But four miles to the south-east 
of TitariwA, and 10 miles to the north-east of Giryek, there 
stands the high hill of Parvati, which was one of the survey 
stations, and beneath it the village of Daryapur Parvati. As 
paravata is one of the common Sanskrit names fora * pigeon,’ 
this identifiation would, appear to bo well founded, but it 
does not suit so well with the next place. I have not seen 
Parvati myself, but I have arranged for its examination by 
one of my assistants during the ensuing cold season. 

‘At 40 li, or nearly seven miles to tho south-east of the 
“Pigeon Mor , Hwen Thsang visited another monastery 
and stupa where Buddha was said to have preached for seven 
days in favour of the Brahmakiyikas, ‘This must be Aphsar, 
which is seven miles to the south-east of Titarhw, but only 
three miles from Pitrvati. ‘The former place has therefore a 
better claim to be identified with the position of the “* Pigeon 
Monastery.” Aphsar will also bo visited by my assistant 
during the cold season. 


RAJAONA OR RAJJHANA. 

After leaving the stupa and of the Brahmaki- 
yikas, *Jearing hang travelled fist to the north-east for 60 
dr 60 Zi, eight or 10 miles, to the south bank of the Ganges, 

yumerous 


Jed village, with 
Saipenerel ecples of Brabimasical gods. Aa the 
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distance from Aphsar to the present bed of the Ganges is 
80 miles direct, and to the of the Halluhar, or old 
Ganges, from 18 to 26, it is cloar that the distance given 
by Hwen Thsang is too little by about 100 ti, and that 
we should therefore read 150 or 160 Ji, or 26 to 27 miles. 
‘This is the more probable, as the amount deficient is exact 
the same as was found to be in excess in the first mar 
made from Giryek, where I have proposed to read 50 to 
60 Zi, instead of 150'to 160.. But the account of the next 
march to Lo-ineni-lo seems to offer an insuperable diffi- 
culty to this proposed emendation, as he describes the route 
as 100 Zi, or nearly 17 miles, to the east, through forests 
and mountain gorges. Lee only one possible way of mect- 
ing this difficulty of the mountain and that is, 
to refer the situation on the bank of the Ganges to o- 
in-ni-lo, and to leave the distance of 50 to 60 unchanged, 
Bateneaeh ban sae rele then be made to the 
north-east, 10 miles to the great Matakar Tl, nt the western 
end of the Shekhpura hills, and the second march of 17 or 18 
miles about east-north-east to Lo-in-ni-lo, or RAjaona, on the 
bank of the old Ganges, just above the junction of the Kiyul 
river, As this route, and this alone, would have taken the 
pilgrim through the forests and gorges of the Shekhpura hills, 

am inclined to adopt this view instead of altering the first 
ar Vion do St Matin yposed the village of 2oh 

. Vivien de St. Martin e village jindla 

aa tho. representative Gt, 2e4 and, a8 this name is 
found in old maps very near Rajaona, I adopted it without 
hesitation.* But on my visit to this neighbourhood in Jan- 
uary last, I was surprised to find that no such village had 
ever existed, ‘The true name of the village is &ahia, and 
after the high road was made by the British authorities, 
the Kiyul river, where it was crossed by the road, grad- 
ually came to be called the Rahiia Nala; but this name 
was never applied to the village. I am bappy, however, to 
be able to offer the ancient Rajaona, with its extensive 
mounds of ruins, both Buddhist and Brahmanical, in place 
of the imaginary Rohiniila, which is not to be found in 
any of the modern maps.+ 
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Hwen Thsang says only a few words about Lo-ineni-lo. 
Te posseaod a monastery and. a stupa of Asoka, with a lake 
80, oF five males, i cireult, lying two or three fi or rather less 
than half a mile, to thenorih of the stupa.* The only place 
Which suits this peal doerption of Zinio ie aja 
or Bajaona, which is situated two miles to the north-west of 
tho Lakhi-Sarai Railway Station, noar the junction of the 
Kiyulrivor with the old Ganges or Halluhar.  £¢ still possosses 
a large sheet of waterto the north, which is supplied by the 

Ww of the Halluhar, direct from the Ganges. ‘The post. 
tion must, have been a favourite one, aa the mounds of ruins 
showing the foundations of both Buddhist stupas end Br 
tantcal temples extend for four miles along the ‘wostera oF 
left bank of the Kiyul river, with a varying breadth of 
Peieelints siempre 

jaona, and at the south the fortified hill city of Jaynagar, 
with @ lake to the north-west, about three miles in eireuit, 
Between Hajaona and the Railay Statin isthe smal vilage 
of Kagol, which the Dargah of a great saint named 
Fi lista ulna Nas, who is sid to havo defeated 
ddardaun, or Indradyumna, the ja of Jaynagar. 
Immediately: to the south of the Railway Station is the 
village of Aiywi, which must once have been a place of some 
importance, as it gave its name to the river.t It seems pro- 
able, therefore, that this was the name of the old city, 
of which Jaynagar on the south was the fort or citadel, 
and Rajaona the northern suburb. Indeed, I suspect that 
Kiyul or Kewal may hare bon the oviinal of Htven Thangs 
Tosineneto, Between Riyal andthe hil of Taynagar i 
village of Kowaya, situated in the midst of undulating 
mounds, ‘which still yield bricks and statues and other relics 
of former days. 

Rajaona isa largo village surrounded by numerous mounds, 

Temains of ancient buildings which have furnished 
several miles of brick ballast to the railway. ‘The great 
mounda are on the east and south-west. I mao » superticial 
examination of most of these in February last, but « more 
complete examination will be carried out during the ensuing 
cold weather. 

‘On the most northerly of the eastern mounds, which 
appears to have been a monastery, there are two Buddhist 
5 or 
4} Thin mame i versely spat oor nope as Kl Kewval, Keewal 
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statues in black basalt, One of these is of Buddha himself 
as an ascetic, sitting under the Bodhi tree with an inscription 
on the base.* ‘The other is an image of the Bodhisatwa 
‘Padmapdni, or the “lotus holder,” whom Hwen Thsang 
always mentions by the name of Avalokiteswara, Acco 
to him the statue of this Bodhisatwa at the Pigeon Monastery 
was represented with a “lotus in his hand,” and a figure of 
Buddha on his head.t A second large mound on the east shows 
no remains on the surface, but a third mound of small size 
has the well known figures of Hara-Gauri and Ganesa, ‘To 
the south of the village there are one large and three small 
figures of the four-armed Vishnu, and low square mounds. 
‘A little further to the west there is a large mound, at the 
corner of a grove of trees, called Choki. ‘This mound I 
Partially exonrated, and found it tobe the ruins of a tem) 
iva. It possesses two lars of blue stone, 
inches square, ornamented with bas-relifs and inscriptions, 
some of which are as old as the 7th or 8th century. ‘There 
fre also several good specimens of the curious style of 
flourished letters, which will very probably be of much 
aes rnartaltanpunds wma progr tower aa 
ings. I have je some progress towards it, an 
I find that this peculiar style was in use all over Northern 
India during the 7th and 8th centuries. 
In the accompanying platet I have given all the readable 
inscriptions of these Rajaona pillars, All the four faces of 
these pillars have been sculptured, but some portions are 
now broken and some aro lost. 1 have distinguished the 
two pillars aa A and B, and have numbered the faces 1, 2, 

and 4. 

‘A.1 has two figures fighting to the left beside a prostrate 
figure. Beneath are two short inscriptions in perpendicular 

ines. 

A 2 has a half female figure ending in flowered tracery, 
and beneath her a group of a seated goddess, with an at- 
tendant holding an umbrella over her, and two standing and 
one keeling figure with joined hands before her. Imme- 
diately below the group are two inscriptions, which are 
shown in the accompanying plate, At the top, in large letters 
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of the 7th or Sth century, is Sri Bhima-kshudra (?), and to 
the right a perpendicular line of small letters of the same age, 


'‘A8 shows Siva seated to the left on rocks (Mount KailAs) 
with a snake on his shoulder, and three attendants. He is 


thi ying plate® At the top, in small 
accom » 

‘or Bth century, is the name Rapanetrayya, 
‘in battle.” Below this, in small characters 
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Kali and Ganes, showing that these ruins are the remains 
of a Siva temple. ‘To the west of the last there is a very 
Jarge mound, 400 feet in length, which is still supplying 
bricks to the railway. ‘ 
Tnside the village I found a small mound with a Singur, 
and a figure of Shasti or Bhawani, with a long slab of the 


Navi or Nine Planets, 

Tee Ireeel Rec vas obliged to give up 9 further 
explorefien of Eajaaun, tat I havo nade ‘arrangements for 
‘careful and systematic search of this promising site during 
the coming cold season, 


KIYUL AND BIRDABAN, 


I have already described the position of the village of 
Kiyul or Kewal on the loft bank of the river which takes 
its name, and immediately to the south of the Railway 
Station of Lakhi-Saral.. Tho village is a. small one, but 
infer that it must haye been a place of importance at some 
former period, when it gavo its namo fo the river. I suspect 
Kiyul to be an altered form of the name which Hwen Thsang 
has handed down to us as Lo-in-ni-lo. 

‘To the west of the village there is a large tank called Sansar 
Pokhar, and to the north of ita smaller one, with the found. 
ations of a Buddhist femple on its eastern side, with several 
Buddhist figures. In the village itself there is largo 
image in black basalt of Padmaptini, and a smaller figure of 
the same Bodhisatwa in the zamindt’s garden, 

To the south of Kiyul is the small village of Kowaya, 9 
modern place, but built upon part of the ancient city.” its 
lands are in fact a mere succession of undulating mounds, 
abounding in old bricks and broken images, In tho village 
itself thoro isa finely preserved figure of Shasti or Bhawini, 
called simply Devi, with a child in her lap. Here T was 
fortunate enough to obtain a small image of one of the 
Pancha Diydni Buddha Saktie, but nothing that I could offer 
would induce the people to part with their goddess Devi, 

On the eastern bank of the river, just opposite Kiyut, 
there is a conspicuous mound upwards of 80 fect in height? 
which I soon found to be a stupa of solid briok.® ‘The 
mound is known by the name of Birddban, of which no 


Plato XLVI, Og. 1 
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one could tell the meaning. The mound itself’ was also 
called garh, or the tower,” and it is probable that Birdddan 
was the name,of the small hamlet of a dozen houses to the 
north-west of it, To the west there is a low mound from 
150 to 160 fect square, the remains of a monastery, and to 
the east and south there are other small mounds, all showing 
the site of a regular Buddhist establishment. 

Isank a shaft in the top of the mound, and at a depth 
of 6 feet, or 26 feet above the ground level, small chamber 
was uncovered, which contained a relic casket of pale-yellow 
steatile in the shape of a stupa, and a small figure of the 
ascetic Buddha in the same material. 'This image had lost 
its head, which made me suspect that the chamber had been 
excavated previously, but on opening the casket. this suspi- 
clon was dissipated, ts I found inside if a small golden box 
containing a fragment of bone, and a broken silver box of 
tho same shape and size with a green glass bead.* Beside 
the casket there were other fragments of bone and a single 
tooth, ‘There was nothing to indicate the age of the monu- 
ment, but I conclude from the extreme height of the stupa, 
compared to its diameter, that the building was of late date, 
that is, not earlier than'the 9th or 10th century. This dato 
was curiously confirmed by subsequent discovery, whioh 
was made in two small chambers on the east and west sides 


of the stupa. 
On the eastern fuce of the mound, and 25 feet above tho 


ground level, I observed some bricks which seemed to form 
8 small arch'of the peculiar fashion made by placing, the 
bricks edge to edge, instead of face to fuce, which I have 
already described in my account of Buddha Gaya. On clear. 
ing away the broken bricks, I found a small arched chamber, 
4 fect 6 inches broad, and 6 feet high, filled with rubbish, 
and at the bottom two or three hundred seals of lac. As 
these were about amongst the bricks, it was evident 
that this chamber had been opened before, I therefore tried 
the west and north sides of the stupa, as I thought that 
there might be a similar chamber on each of the other sides. 
On the north side nothing was found, but on the west side 
a similar chamber was discovered after half an hour’s work. 
‘This fortunately proved to be intact.+ Init was found a largo 
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earthenware jar, nearly three feet in height, entirely filled 
with lac seals, of which we counted altogether two thousand 
seven hundred. ‘These seals, on examination, were found 
to be of four different kinds, I prosume that they were 
the official seals of the monastery at different periods, Of 

eared fo be oldest, there were not more than 


these which ay 

50, and all of them more or less defaced. Of the largost 
sized seals, 2} inches in length, there were about one hundred ; 
and of each of the other two kinds, there were about twelve 
hundred. At least three-fourths of the whole number were 
injured by the pressure of the others during the summer 
heats of several centuries. Ihave given sketches of two of 
these seals in the accompanying plate.* Both t the 
figure of Buddha, the ascetic, seated under the holy pippal 
tree of Buddha Gaya,t with rows of small stupas on each 
side Both are inscribed. No. 8 has the usual profession 
of the Buddhist faith, beginning with Ye-dharmma, but 
No.2 has only one line, which opens with Sri-dharmma, 
but the other letters are indistinct, They look like cha= 
rabhahada, ox Farabhaheda ; but these readings do not 
offer any intelligible meaning. ‘The characters of the 
writing, however, present us with the means of ascertaini 
the date when the seals were engraved, which I would 
fix in the 10th or 11th century. 

At the bottom of the large earthen jar I found a small 
earthen yessel imbedded amongst the seals, Inside this 
there were four bronze images and one steatile image of 
the ascetic Buddha, The bronze figures are respectively 
84, 2}, 24 and 2} inches high, and the ‘steatile figure only 
24 inch. They are all in order, I found 84 lac 
seals of the same size in the basement of a building close 
to Jarisandha’s tower on the Giryek hill, but thess have 
alarge stupa in the middle, with four small stupas on 
each side, the whole surrounded by the usual inscription 
in medieval Nagari letters, of the profession of the Buddhist 
faith, Ye-dharmma, &. About 80 years ago, a large number 
of similar seals was found in the stupa at Bakror, opposite 
Buddha Gaya.t These were not inscribed, and from their 








‘Plate XLVE, figs 2 and 9, 
+00 No. the lars of the pippl tree, with thei long stalks and Joog-pinted 


ends, re well ed. 
 Shoor's Hinds Paathoon, Plate LXX, gs. 6,7 and 6, 
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appearance, I judge them to be of earlier date than those 
of the Birdiban stupa of Kiyul. 
JAYNAGAR. 


Jaynagar is said to have been the stronghold of the last 
Hindu Prince of Magadha, named Inderdaun or Indrady- 


umna, Buchanan that he was king “after the 
Muhammadans had obtained ion of "This 
agrees with the more precise i ion which I ‘obtained, 


that he was defeated by the Makhd(m Maulina Nar, whose 
tomb is at KAgol, half s mile 


to the 
station of i-Sarai, A broken oo I in 
the cor of the tomb bears the one 


north hill, which is still called Inderdaun’s house. This 
cave was pointed out to me, but I did not visit it, as it is no 
longer accessible. I suppose him to have been one of tho 
last of the Pla Rajs of Magadha, who defended his country 
against the Muhammadans under Bakhtitr Khilji. 


now mere mounds. ‘These hills are w of’ 800 feet in 
height, and the northern ridge is very it of access. In 
the between the ridges there are two long parallel 

i being what the 
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‘The peak of the northern ridge has once been crowned by 
some ‘Riding, probably a Spa te the southern ridge there 
are the foundations and part of the walls of a monastery 160 
feet square, The walls are of large dressed stones on both 
faces, and there are quantities of bricks lying about the ruins, 
as well as on a spur below the mor ;, which has been 
levelled to form a terrace for building. all the mounds 


Tas is the most southern portion of the great city, 
whiel gueyexended four mile a Fgh, log the estar 
or left bank of the Kiyul river. It in ition 
with the Lo-in-ni-lo of Hwen Thsang, ich he 
200 li, or 83 miles, to the west of Hiranya-Parvata or Mongir, 
and I think it probable, as I have before stated, that the 
Chinese syllables may be only a faulty rendering of Kiyut 
or Kewul, ae io bigs the river, would 
appear to have been the princi on its banks at 
some early period before the establishment of Rajaona and 


Saynagar. 





NON.GARH, 


Non-garh, or Longarh, is a large village on the left or 
western bank of the Kiyul river, 6 miles to the 8.8-E. 
of Jaynagar. I was at first inclined to consider Non-garh 
as the true representation of Hwen Thsang’s Lo-in-ni-ta, or 
Lonyaro, as the names are very nearly the same, while the 


NON-OARH, ie 


ouly two buildings which the pilgrim mentions, a monastery 
and a great stupa, correspond with the only two rains now 
existing at Non-garh. ‘The stupa must have been a very 
large one, as I found its diameter to be 126} feet at the 
ground level, and nearly 90 feet at 20 fect above the ground, 
At 200 feet to the eastward, on the bank of the Kiyul, there 
are the remains of a monastery 250 feet square, of which 
about half has been carried away by the river.” In these 
respects Non-garh corresponds exactly with the Zo-in-ni-lo 
of Hwen Thsang; but as it does not now possess a very 
large sheet of water, its correspondence with the pilgrim’s 
description is imperfect. 

The great mound called Non-garh, which gives its namie to 
the village, is 40 feet in height, and 200 fect in diameter 
at the base.* It is a solid mass of well-burnt bricks, each 
12 by 9 by 2inches. I sank a shaft from the top, and at 
7 foot reached a smail chamber containing three: sect stupas 
of unburnt clay, one of which is represented in the aecompany- 
ing plate}. Continuing the work, a second chamber was 
reached at 8} feet, which contained eight rudely formed stu 
pasof unburnt clay. One of these is represented in figure 4, 
The shaft was continued down to a depth of 114 feet with- 
out any further result, and I then stopped the work. I 
think it possible, however, that there may be a more interest- 
ing deposit on the level of the terrace, 20 fect above the 
ground, at the point marked P in the plate, which I take to 
correspond with the point marked P ‘a the small clay stupa, 

3, If Non-garh is the Lo-in-ni-lo of Hwen Thsang, 
then this great stupa was originally built by Asoka, and a 
further excavation might possibly light upon the remains of 
one of the first si is of Asoka. should expect that this 
would be announced hy some change in the size and appear. 
ance of the bricks, and if such a change was not found at 9 
depth of 20 or 32 fect, any further excavation should be 
abandoned. Pose 

‘That Non-garh isa place of considerable antiquity, is proved 
by the discovery of a broken statue bearing the remains 
of an inscription in early characters of the Ist century 
before or after Christ.t ‘The statue is made of the red- 
spotted sandstone of the Sikri quarries near Mathura, and 
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the treatment of the drapery, fitting close to the figure, is 
precisely the same as that of the Mathura statues of the 
same age.* The discovery of this ancient statue adds to 
the probability which I have already discussed, that Non-garh 
may be the Lo-in-ni-lo, or Lonyara, of Hwen Thsing. 
‘M. Julien renders the Chinese syllables by Rohinita,t but as 
Tlan-na represents Hiranya, I think it possible that Lo-in- 
nielo may be intended for Lonya or Lavanya, 


INDAPPE, 


Before leaving the neighbourhood of the Kiyul river, I 
wish to draw attention to another place which the people 
connect with the history of Raja Indradyumna, This is a 
large fort, named Indappe, four miles to the north of Ghidor, 
which is thus described by Buchauan:? ‘The work is pretty 
extensive, the fort being a square of 1,650 feet. The ram- 
part of brick lias been about 10 fect thick, and the ditch 
about 15 feet wide * * (It has gates on the east and west 
sides.) Before the eastern gate are two heaps of brick that 
have been considerable buildings, Within the outer fort 
has been a citadel * * (Inside this gate of the fort on 
the ruins of a temple of Siva and) ‘on the right towards 
the north-east corner of the outer fort are three very consi 
derable heaps surrounding four smaller. ‘Towards the south- 
west corner is another heap, and these are the only traces 
of buildings in the outer fort. On entering the citadel from 
the east, you have on the left a mound, which, from its 
great height, is by far the most conspicuous part of the 
whole building, It is said to have been a place to which 
the raja repaired to enjoy the freshness of the evening air, 
and this tradition is confirmed by the sorasive of e oosctl 
terrace of brick that has been built on the top of the mound. 
‘The mound is, however, so very great a member of the 
whole, that I rather suspect it to’ have been a solid temple of 
a Buddh, as we know that the rajas of this part of the 
country, mamediately previous to the ‘Muhammatian invasion, 
were of that sect. Beyond the mound is the royal palace, 
as it is called, raised on a lofty terrace, 220 feet long by 
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110 wide. ‘Traces remain to show that this terrace has been 
occupied by three apartments, where probably the raja sat 
in state, while his family was lodged in wooden buildings 
that have left no trace.” 

Tn confirmation of Buchanan's opinion that the great 
mound in the citadel of Indappe was most probably a Bud- 
Uist stupa, Toan quote the information which I received 
from some of my workmen when employed in excavating 
the Birdaban garh, or stupa opposite Kiyul. According to 
them, there existed two other garke o stupas, of which one 
was at Non-garh, threo kos to the south, and the other at a 
place, of which they could not remember the name, 10 kos, 
or 20 miles, to the south, towards the hills, Now this descrip- 
tion exactly suits the position of Indappe, which is just 20 
miles to the south-south-west of the Birdiban stupa, and 
close to the hills Indappe will be visited during the com- 
ing cold season by one of my assistants, and his attention 
will be specially’ directed to the exploration of this mound, 
as well as to the promising site of the Kiyul river. 


Postscurrr, 


‘After leaving the Kiyul river, I proceeded direct to Calcutta, 
from whence I started by rail’ and steamer for Dhaka, for 
the purpose of visiting the ruins of Sundrgaon, the old capi- 


tal of Eastern Bengal. ‘This trip, which might have been 
agre in. its results, was 


very trying to health, as well as meagre, i 
made both pleasant and fruitful by. the kind thoughtfulness 
of my friend Dr. James Wise, He not only made all the 
necessary arrangements for boats and elephants, but aecom- 
panied me himself to Suniirgaon and Bikrampur, and freely 
gave me all the information which he had been able to 
collect, In Dhaka itself there is nothing ancient, ‘The tomb 
of Bibi Peri, one of Shaista Khan's daughters, is both curi. 
ous and interesting, as all its roofs, including the central 
dome of 194 feet span, are formed in the old Hindu fashion 
by overlapping stones. There is no inscript 1 
tomb; but as the neighbouring magjid, built by Shaista 
Khan, is dated in A. H. 1095, or A. D. 1684, the tomb must 
be within a few years of the same time. ‘ 
‘From Sundrgaon I erossed the Padda, or “Ganges, to Bik- 
rampur, whither the Sena Rajas of Bengal had retired on 
the occupation of Gaur by the Mubammadans. ‘The chief 
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id a visit to Pandua, 
jere I got four Muham- 


sed eerie 


‘Adina mosque, one of the t masjids in the world, was 
built by this king, Althougl ta hoary is 
all its os details, like most 
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friend Mr. Blochmann, who has Kindly offered to. translate 
them; and all the Sanskrit inscriptions from Magadha will 
be sent to Babu Pratipa Chandra Ghos, to be rendered into 
English for the Wustration of the Hindu history of Eastern 

ia. 
A. CUNNINGHAM, Major General, 
Director General of the Archaeological Survey of India. 
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